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SKETCH OF THE LIFE 


OF 
THE LATE SIR WILLIAM JONES. 

. - ~——cEe he 
S° truly illustrious does the display of mental ability render its 

possessors, that the private lives of those who have been emi- 
nent for illuminating any department of science, generally excite 
the curious avidity of public attention. , , 
. This solicitude is both honourable and profitable to mankind : 
it evinces a sentiment of grateful respect for the talents by which 
society is benefited ‘and adorned, and frequently gives the impulse 
of successful emulation to the native powers of genius, and the la- 
bours of learned industry. As: 

Duties of much delicacy and importance are, consequently, at 
all times, involved in the task of the biographer; but; when he is 
to record a combination of abilities, as various and splendid as eveg 
centered in a single mind—when he opp to exhibit the por- 
trait of a man whose vivid-genius, extent of erudition, and discri- 
minating judgment; were blended, with the actiye virtves of pa- 
triotism, and the most amiable charms of rsonal temper, it must 
be acknowledged, that the arduous wadertking is menaced by a re- 
sponsibility peculiarly great and impressive. 

Such will be the predicament of him who shall attempt the 
Biography of Sir William Jones} for to that comprehensive and 
responsible distinction, the sketch contained in the following pages 
asserts no claim ; it is intended, merely, as a profile shtdow of a cha- 
racter which, it is to be hoped, will be displayed in the glowing 
colours of a supefior artist, and if it bé thought to present some 
faint resemblance of the original, will attain the utmidst praise to 
which it can with propriety aspire. ; ; 

Sir William Jones was hort on the 28th of September, inthe year 
1746,he may truly be said tohave received his birth under the auspices 
of science ; his father, Mr. William Jones, being justly celebrated fot 
his profound acquaintance with that useful, but very abstruse, part 
of human learning—the mathematics. 

From the early instructions and example of a parent, whose re- 
spectability of character was equal. to the soundness of his know- 
ledge, our illustrious author, doubtless, imbibed the seeds of that 
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106 Life of Sir William Joncs. ; 
coprect judginent and manly integrity, which, at a subsequent 
period, gave an important solidity to his shining abilities, and di- 
rected their exertion to ends of the most dignified utility. 

The father of Sir William Jones had, undoubtedly, beheld in him 
the dawn of that genius which afterwards broke forth with meridian 
splendor ; for, though possessed of but avery moderate estate, in 
Wales, he determined to send hifa to a public sehool; to Harrow, 
at that time in very high repute, from the super-eminent abilities of 
the head master, Dr. Sumner, whose elassical accomplishments and 
genteel manners rendered his premature death the subject of sincere 
regret to a numerous citele of hterary friends, and an incalculable 
loss to the great seminary of .education in which he presided. 
Between a pupil and 4 master of, such congenial tempers, a.cordial 
attachnient was ‘naturally produced, and the advantages derived 
by young Jones from the able and friendly tuition of the doctor, 
contributed speedily to unfold the variety and lustre of those talents 
whith haye ‘so greatly ornamented our nation, and’ to which the 
warmest terns of panegyric cannot be hypérbolically applied*. 

- At Harrow he formed ah intimate acquaintance with two other 
conspicuous luminaries of the present age—Dr. Parr and Mr. 
Sheridan; and.to this- scene of his early studies and friendships, he 
always continued remarkably attached, his residence in it having 
teen renewed, after he had left it as a sé¢holar; in the capacity of 
tutor to the présent Rarl Spencer; 2 pupil not unworthy of ‘so dis- 
tinguished a preceptor. But, to resume the regular order of 
events, so. far at our seanty materials enable us to detail them; 
when the school education of Sir Wilham was finished, he entered 
of University College; Oxford, where the rapidity and elegance of 
his literary acquisitions extited general admiration, while a temper 
ardently generous, and morals perfectly -irreproachable, procured 
Kim testimonies of the most valuable esteem. The grateful affection 
he always cherished for that venerable seat of learning, is well 
known, and did‘as much honour to his sensibility, as Oxford herself 
has received by enrolling him among the number of her sons. 
_ In the twenty-third year of his age, he proceeded on the tour of 
France, atd resided’for some time at Nice. The observations he 
made in the course of his travels; were such as might be expected 





* Sir William Jones, perhaps, was indebted to the following cir- 
cumstance for that variety of learning and compass of knowledge by 
which he was so eminently distinguished. He was naturally. of 
a. very: lively, disposition:+-one day, sitting under a_pear-tree in 
the yard. of the boarding-house at. Harrow; some of the fruit fell 
off, and there was: a. general scramble of. the boys that were near 
the tree for it; poor young Jones had his thigh broken in the press, 
and was directly conveyed to bed, where he lay for a long time, 
and contracted a tone of reading from the books that were brought 
to amuse ‘hits,  Seward’s Supplement ta Anecdotes of Distinguished 
Persons, 
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expeéted from an active and liberal mind. Men, and theforms ang 
influences of GOVERNMENT, were the principal objects of ‘his in’ 
vestigation; and in applying the result of his enquiries to the state 
of his own country, he honestly mingled the solicitudes of the Pa= 
triot with the exulting partialities of an Englishman. ; 

The commencement of his public career in the‘ world of letters, 
was announced by a literal French translation, in tivo volumes, 4to. 
from a Persian ‘manuscript ofthe’ Life of the celebrated ‘Kouli 
Khan, or Napir SHan. The translation was undertaken at the’ 
particular request of the King of‘ Denmark, at the time he was on a 
visit to this country. red ‘ 
"Mr. Jones was at that time engaged, as has been hinted above, in 
superintending the education of the young Lord. Althorpe, at Har-" 
row, and had little leisure, and less inclination, to engage ‘ina transla- 
tion of the life of an Eastern Tyrant; but, as he has often declared in’ 
the presence of the writer of this article, he was principally stimu- 
lated to the undertaking, by an apprehension’ that it might be 
offered to the literati of our‘tival coantry, and‘ the disgraceful re- 
flexion be circulated on the continent, that, in England, no man’ 
was to be found capable of complying with the desire of the Danish 
sovereign. It was also to be translated into French, which 'was far 
less easy to him than Latin; since, as he himself judiciously ob- 
servés, “ there are in évery language, certain peculiarities ofidiom, 
and nice shades‘of meaning, which a foreigner can never attain to’ 
perféction.” A residence in France, therefore, became necessary, 
for the benefit of having a. native of that country, fully acquainted’ 
with that idiom and those shades, at hand, to correct the sheets. 
Atduous as it was, and fatal to his immediate connection with the’ 
Spencer family, {for' he was obliged, in consequence of it to resign | 
Lord Althorpe to ‘another tuition) the undertaking was commenced 
and finished in the course ofa year. When completed, and pub- 
lished by the translator, ‘at his own exfence, in the year 1770, nu- 
merous copies of the work, magnificently bound.in Morocco, were: 
presented to his Danish niajesty, and the nobility of his court; these’ 

presents were most graciously received; atid the manher.in .whicl 
the translation was execited, appeared to be highly satisfactory: it 
might, therefore, ‘have been teasOnably supposed, that a princely, 
reward would have recognized this specimen of the learning, the 
diligence, and the liberal politeness of our author; there is, how- 
ever, an uncontradicted report, that his only remuneration was the 
titular distinction of being admitted a meihber ef the Royal So- 
ciety of ‘Copenhagen 1 ms i te Pes Fe 
That distinction was, indeed, accompanied with a Latin epistle 
from the king of Denmark, ‘recommending. the learned translator 
to the patronage of ‘his ‘Britannic majesty; but, .i9 the interim, his 
friend Lord Dartrhouth, who was to have delivered it, resigned his 
place of secretary of state, and the letter was never presented. 
‘There is reason to think, that this early and severe disappointment 
made a lasting impression’ on his’ mind, and induced him to ‘re- 
nounce the Muses, and apply himself with still ‘closer ee 
PP? ¢ 
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the less inviting science of jurisprudence. His own sentiments on 
the subject are expressed with equal clearness and dignity, towards 
the close of his preface to the English Edition of Nadir Shah, ia 
the following nervous passage :—“‘ fe is a melancholy consideration, 
that the oe ees of literature, by far the most laborious of any, 
feads to no real benefit or true glory whatsoever. Poetry, science, 
letters, when they are not made the sole business of life, may be- 
come its ornament in prosperity, and its most pleasing consolation 
in a change of fortune; but, if a man addicts himself entirely to 
learning, and hopes, by that, either to raise a family, or to acquire, 
what so many wish for, and so few ever attain, an honourable retire- 
ment in his declining age, he will find, when. it is too late, that he has 
mistaken his path ; that other labours, other studies, are necessary; 
and that, unless he can assert his own independence in active lite, 
it will avail him little to be favoured by the learned, esteemed by 
the eminent, or flattered even by kings.” 

_ The death of Dr. Sumner, within a. year after the return of his 
affectionate pupil from the Continent, occasioned the latter to ex- 
press the sensibility of his grief in a latin inscription to the Doctor’s 
memory. This inscription is affixed to the south wall of Harrow 
church; and, though it may be thought not to equal the compact lati- 
nity and pointed sentiment of the epitaph on Goldsmith, by his 
friend Johnson, is to be admired as an eloquent and just eulogium 
on the abilities and virtues of the character it was intended ta 
celebrate. 

In the year 1771, our author distinguished himself by two publi- 
cations—the one entitled, ‘‘ Dissertation sur la Literature Orientale :” 
and the other, “ Lettre a Mons. A** Du P***, dans laquelle est 
compris Examen de sa Traduction des livres attribues a Zoro- 
astre.” 

The Dissertation on the Literature of the East, exhibited a favour- 
able specimen of Sir William Jones’s profound abilities, as a linguist 
andacritic. The letter was remarkable for a spirited vindication of 
the University of Oxford, from the very scurrilous reproaches, in 
which its incompetency in oriental learning was asserted, by the illi- 
beral translator of the supposed works of the Persian Philosopher. 


These publications were followed by a Persian Grammar, the utility 
of which has recommended it to several editions, A republication of 
Meninsky’s Persic Dictionary, with improvements, was, at the same 
time, proposed by our author; and it is to be regretted, that he did 
not receive sufficient encouragement to prosecute his design. 

The various attainments of our author were exemplified, in the 
ensuing Phen by the publication of ‘his poems, and of poetical trans- 

r 


lations from the Asiati¢ language, together with two essays, one 
on the Arts, commonly called Imitative:” and the other, “on 
the Poetry of the’ Eastern Nations.” These productions evinced the 
powers of genius, and the discriminations of sound criticism. They 
were republished in the year 1773, with the addition of some very 
elegant Latin poems, , 
a 
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In June 1773, our author took the academical degree of Master 
of Arts: and in the same year published an English translation of 
the Life of Nadir Shah, fom the work which has been already 
noticed. This publication was accompanied by an introduction, 
and an appendix ; the first giving a description of Asia, according 
to the ancient geographers, anda short history of Persia, from the 
earliest times to the present century; and the appendix, containing 
acritical essay on the Asiatic poetry, and the history of the Persian 
language. 

These have allvery high merit ; but the Sketch of Asiatic Geogra- 
phy, according to the Persians and Arabians. and the Short History of 
Persia, possess it in a very uncommon degree; since they are the 
quintessence of vast and numerous volumes, scarcely to be obtained, 
at any price, in Asia or Europe, Those of our countrymen who 
have been in Asia, have gratefully acknowledged their obligations 
to these short tracts, in which Abulfeda and Mirkhand are suc- 
cessfully abridged, and the extravagant chronology of oriental 
writers reduced to the standard of truth and reason. These pub- 
lications, in which conciseness and accuracy are so happily blended 
demonstrate how much we have lost in our judicious author’s not 
having lived to fill up the outlines of his comprehensive design. 
There is still more reason for regret, when we consider that Sir Wil- 
liam Jones was one of the best mathematicians of the age, and par- 
ticularly excelled in that astronomy which exalted Ulug Beg, and 
d’Anville, to such an enviable distinction in the former science ; and 
that in his historical researches concerning Asia, especially in 
those that relate to Persia, his favourite theme, he had pierced, as 
his dissertations evince, to the remotest sources of all genuine intel- 
ligence; to the xra of the first civilization of man, and the first 
establishment of empire. 

. We have now traced our author to the period when he began to 
direct his particular attention to the study of the law; a preference 
at which every Englishman, who venerated constitutional freedom, 
had reason to rejoice; and from the fruits of which, every British 
lawyer may derive advantage. The professional writings of our au- 
thor are, indeed, small in bulk, but they are pregnant with sense and 
spirit; for, as the editor of a recent edition of the Law of Bailments 
has observed—* the learning of Lord Coke could not have produced 
sounder law; nor could more elegant and copious illustration have 
flowed from the pen of Cicero*.” 

In the year 1774, the claims of our author to a distinguished rank 
in oriental literature, were again demonstrated by the publication of 
* Poeseos Asiaticae commentariorum libri sex cum appendice ; sub- 
jecitur limon seu miscellaneorum liber,” From the publication of 
this erudite work, his time was more immediately occupied in the 
preparatory studies for the bar, to which he was soon afterwards 
¢alled by the society of the Middle Temple. 





* Advertisement to Balmanno’s edition of Sir.William  Jones’s 
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It was a fortitude highly honourable to the elegant mind of Sir 
William Jones, that kept him resolute to his avowed determination 
of resisting, in future, all the fascinating attractions of géneral li2 
terature; and he therefore sedulously devoted himself to the pro~ 
fessional pursuit in which he had now actually engaged : the same fa- 
cility of acquisition that gave celebrity to his other accomplishments,’ 
attended him here; he was not merely a profound theorist in the 
law, but he was also practically and expertly acquainted with the 
most technical parts of the-science. 

The competency of his knowledge, as a lawyer, and the perse- 
verance with which, for several years, he attended the courts at 
Westminster and the Oxford cireuit, failed te produte the profes- 
sional encouragemeut our author certainly merited. ' He was; how- 
€ver, appointed a commissioner of bankrupts by Lord Bathurst, who 
was then Chancellor, and who was only prevented from using his 
influence for our author’s appointment to the seat, at that time va- 
cant on the Bench in India, by not retaining the seals. His grateful 
sense of that nobleman’s patronage and intentions, Was expressed in 
the dedication to a work published in 1779, entitled, “ The Speeches 
of Iszus in Causes concerning the Law of Succession to Property 
at Athens, with a prefatory Discourse, Notes critical and historical, 
anda Commentary.” 4to. 

This valuable work, in which the talents of the scholar, the 
Critic, and the lawyer, combine to elucidate a very important part 
of jurisprudence, may be recommended to the attention of ever 
student ; nor let it be suspected, by prudential solicitude, that our 
author’s disquisitions on the ric laws, are calculated to prevent a 
Thro from paying due respect to the /rofrable instructions of the spe- 
cial pleader, and the quaint wisdom of the old reporters; the fol- 
Jowing passage from the Commentary on the’ Speeches of Iseus, 
will prove the contrary : 

‘Tam fully sensible, that deep researches into the legal antiquities 
of Greece and Rome, are of greater use to scholars and contempla- 
tive persons, than to lawyers and men of business; that Bracton 
and Lyttleton, Coke and Rolle, are the proper objects of our study; 
and, that if a client were to ask his Counsel whether he had an 
estate for life, or in tail, he would receive little satisfaction from 
being told, that whatever estate he had, he might devise it by the 
faw of Solon, provided the devisce took his daughter in marriage ; 
dut the ablest advocates, and wisest judges, have frequently embel- 
lished. their arguments with Icarned allusions to ancient cases, and 
scch allusions, it must be allowed, are often useful, always orna- 
mental, and when they are introduced without pedantry, never 
dail ta please.” ; a 

A more elegant and satisfactory apology could not be made for Sir 
Yitham Jones’s classical illustrations, than that with which the extract 
concludes; the necessity that he here inculcates of deeply explor- 
ing the grounds of the common law, is expressed with peculiar inge- 
nuity and iorce of comparison, in another of his productions, where, 
cpeacing oF Blackstone, he says, ‘ His Commentaries are the most 

correct 
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eorrect arid beautiful outline that ever was exhibited of any human 
science ; but they alone willno more form a lawyer, than a general 
map- of the world, how accurately and elegantly soever it may be 
delineated, will make a geographer.”——Law Bailments p. 3. 

The ingenuous and philanthrophic sentiments of our author on the 
subject of thelaw, afford a convincing and splendid proof, that his assi= 
duity in professional studies had not in theleast contractedthe liberality 
ofhis mind: pursuing his remarks on the labours of the learned com- 
mentator, he observes, “ If, indeed, all the titles which he pro- 
fessed only to sketch in elementary discourses, were filled up with 
exactness and perspicuity, Englishmen might hope, at-length, to pos- 
sess a digest of their laws, which would leave but little room for 
controversy, except in cases depending on their particular circum 
stances; a work, which ree | lover of peace and humanity must 
anxiously wish to see accomplished.”—Law Bailments, p. 4. 

Actuated by sentiments like these, it'is not surprising that our 
author should willingly have relinquished the most congenial pros- 
pect.of professional eminence, that of being appointed to the bench 
in India, for the opportunity of serving his country in the capacity of 
a legislator; he was accordingly a candidate to represent his own 
University. at the general election in the year 1780: the attempt was 
not crowned with success; and Oxford lost the immortal honour of 
returning to parliament, a man at once the-most zealous, and the 
most competent to promote the interests of literature* ; whose abili- 
ties and personal character would have adorned, and whose genuine 
patriotism would have invigorated, the councils of the British 
senate. ° 

A little tract, entitled, an * Enquiry into the Legal Mode of Sup- 
pressing Riots, with a Constitutional Plan of Future Defence,” 
occasioned by the riots in the year 1780, acquired the popularity due 
to the intentions of the author and its intrinsic merit, several impres- 
sions-being-called for... To the editions printed after the first, were 
added, “ A Speech on the Nomination of Candidates to Represent 
the County of Middlesex, 9th September, 1780,” together with an 
Oration intended to have been spoken in the Theatre at Oxford, in 
July 1773, by our author, on the occasion-of his taking the degree 
of master of arts. 

The oration is 2 declamatory and elegant encomium on the er- 
couragement afforded to the cultivation of the sciences, by the uni- 
versity of Oxford; and on the arts, learning, and philosophy of 
England. Itis not the most original of our author’s performances; 
being, in part, an avowed imitation of the famous panegyric of Iso- 
crates, andcharacterizing France by asmuch comparative inferiority, in 
the scale of national glory, as the elaborate Athenian orator attributes 
to the rival state of Lacedemon. The Address to the Electors of 
Middlesex was not spoken, there being no debate at the meeting at 





* Blackstone’s Cum. vol. i. ps 174. 
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which it was intended to be delivered; it may, however, be ranked 
among the most judicious and spirited of our author’s political ef- 
fusions, and discovers his ardent and unbiassed wishes actively to 
promote the good of his country. oe 

In the year 1781, ourauthor published his “ Essay an the Law of 
Bailments,” which both as a legal and literary performante_ has ob- 
tained the applause of respeetable criticism*. He who correctly states 
the principles and the decisions which appertain to any branch of 
jurisprudence, is entitled to the thanks of the public; but a still 
higher encomium is justly due to the author, whose production com- 
prehends the merits of accuracy, method, and elegance, whose ex- 
tensive learning supplies ample materials, and whose discriminating 
judgment selects the best; who, with intuitive taste, gives his sub- 
ject the advantage of all that is illustrative and graceful in analogy 
and expression, and who, by clear and manly reasoning, leads the 
mind to conclusions which exhibit the mingled force of utility and 
truth; that these are the characteristicks of the Essay on THE 
raw or Bartments, there can be no hesitation to pronounce; it 
relates to a very important species of commerce between mankind, 
and is, at the same time, to be esteemed one of the best written 
books on any topic of legal science. 

It was consistently wiih the spirit of our author’s Writings, and 
with the tenor of his avowed political sentiments, that he inte- 
rested himself on the subject of parliametitary reform, which was 
so eagerly discussed in the year 1782; accordingly on the 28th of 
May, in that year, he addressed a speech (which was ublished 
soon after its being delivered) to the mhabitants of Middlesex and 
Surry, and et London, Westminster, and Southwark, at a meeting 
at the London Tavern: this speech was much admired by many, for 
the liberality of the doctrines it contained, and for the constitutional 
authorities by which they were illustrated. 


> 





* An eloquent and acute historian thus mentions the work, and 
its author, “ Sir William Jones, has given an ingenious and ra- 
tional Essay on the Law of Bailments; he is, perhaps, the only 
lawyer who is at once acquainted with the year books of Westmin- 
ster, the Commentaries of Ulpian, the Attic Pleadings of Iszus, 
and the Sentences of Persian and Arabian Cadhis.” 

Gibbon’s Decline. and Fall of the Roman Empire, 8vo. Edition, vol. 8, 
fage 88, note 168. 

See also’ Christian’s Edition of Blackstone’s Commentaries, val. 2; 
page 463. mote 11. And a note in Gilbert's Law of Evidenee, by Capel 
Loft, Esq. vol. 1. page 420. 


(To be continued. } 
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THE REVIEW. 


The Works of Horatio Walpole, Earl of Orford. 5 vols. 4t0. 0I. 10s. 
Robinsons. 1798. 


LTHOUGH the noble author of these magnificent vo- 
A lumes cannot claim the first rank in any department of 
letters, yet, that the powers of his genius were extensive, and 
that he had stored his .mind-with a great variety of useful and 
curious, information, are facts sufficiently evinced by his va- 
rious publications during his life, as well as by: the additions 
made to. them in the volumes now before us. Eminently, how- 
ever, as he was distinguished by his Jiterary talents, he ap- 
pears to have been equally distinguished by the peculiarities of 
his moral character; insomuch that few persons, of the pre- 
sentage, have'a better claim to the appellation of a philosopher. 
His philosophy was not, indeed, of that morose and dogma~ 
tizing kind, which, arrogating to. itself superior acquirements, 
looks down, with contempt, on the merits. and the preten- 
sions of others; nor did it partake of that sublime and elo- 
quent enthusiasm, which shakes the pillars of society, and in- 
fluences the fate of nations; nor'possess that consciousness of 
mental power which looks forward, with eagle eye, towards 
the rapid improvement, and final perfection, of the human 
race. ‘The philosophy of Horace Walpole was rather the 
philosophy of a former age, when men of talents were con- 
tent to confine their exertions to the promotion of their own 
happiness, and that of the social circle by which they were 
surrounded, without expending their strength on objects which 
they modestly conceived to be beyond the limits of their ope- 
ration. He ‘was, in short, the last surviving disciple of the 
school of St. Evremont, Chaulieu, and La Fare; of that tribe 
of philosophers, who. united study with amusement, and seu- 
timent with vivacity ; and, who knew so well 


d'une main menagére 
Mettre a profit le tems, qui d’une aile legére 
Emporte nos plaisirs avec rapidité. 


The levity of the French epicureans was, however, invigo- 
rated in Horace Walpole, by the masculine strength of the 
British character ; and he has shewn, on many occasions, that, 
when circumstances required it, he was capable of sober and 
judicious reflection, of accurate discrimination, and patient 
research. 
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These volumes are introduced by a modest and judicious pre. 
face, in which the editor, Robert Berry, Esq. informs us, that 


‘ This edition includes, not only the manuscripts bequeathed by 
his Lordship for publication, but much new matter, communicated 
by himself, during his life-time, to the editor. It has been still furs 
ther enriched by the contributions of his executors, and others of his 
friends, who, admiring his epistolary talents, had preserved ever 
line of his writing ; and who thought that, by enlarging the oa. 
lection of his letters, they were adding to a valuable and entertain- 
ing present to the public. 

‘ Lord Orford, so early as the year 1768, had formed the inten- 
tion of printing, and soon after actually began a quarto edition of his 
works, to which he purposed to add several pieces, both in prose 
and verse, which he had either not before published, or never ac- 
knowledged as his own. A first, and part of a second, volume, 
printed under his own eye, at Strawberry Hill, were already ina 
state of great forwardness; but his frequent indispositions, and the 
unimportant light in which, notwithstanding the very flattering re- 
ception they had met with from the world, he always persisted in 
considering his own works, seem to have combined in deterring him 
from carrying this design into execution.’ 

In the account which we have to give of these volumes, 
we will first take a general view of their contents and arrange- 
ment; and shal! then enter, more particularly, into the con- 
sideration of such parts as appear to us to be most interesting to 
the public at large, and best calculated to give an adequate and 
just idea of the character and talents of the author. 

The first volume commences with Fugitive Pieces in verse, 
now first collected; these are followed by several papers ori- 
ginally published in ‘* The World,” and other essays in prose. 
‘The volume concludes with the Catalogue of Royal and Noble 
Authors, to which considerable additions are now made. 

The second volume consists of the Castle of Otranto ; the 
Historic Doubts on the Life of Richard III. and Postscript ; 
the dedes Walpoliane; or, Description of the Seat of Sir 
Robert Walpoole, at Houghton; the detection of a forgery 
in Holland, entitled, Testament Politique du Chevalier Robert 
Walpole; an Account of Mr. Walpole’s Conduct, with respect 
to the Places which he held under Government; a Description 
of his Villa at Strawberry Hill; an Essay on Modern Gar- 
dening ; and several minor pieces. , 

_ The anecdotes of Painting in England, formerly published 
mi four volumes, the rarity of which is well known, are com- 
prized in the third volume of the present work, with the por- 
tritits of the artists, &c. the plates of which, we are happy to 
find, are in extremely good preservation. 

~ In 
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In the fourth volume we have the catalogue of engravers, with 
many supplementary pieces ; several papers respecting the trans- 
actions between Lord Orford and the unfortunate Chatterton ; 
some illustrations of another celebrated literary quarrel, be- 
tween David Hume and Rousseau; Reminiscences; Hiero- 
glyphic ‘Tales ; another collection of miscellaneous verses, 
prologues, epilogues, and epigrams ; and a correspondence be- 
tween Mr. Walpole and Mr. West, from the year 1735, to 
the year 1742. 

The fifth volume of the work is entirely occupied by Lord 
Orford’s correspondence with his literary friends. 

From this diversified collection, it appears, that we may con- 
sider Lord Orford in the various characters of a poet, and dra- 
matic writer ; an historian; a novelist; an antiquarian; a con- 
noisseut, and an epistolary correspondent: in all of which, he 
possesses great, though certainly not, equal merit. 

independent, however, of his dramatic performance of the 
Mysterious Mother, his pretensions to any extraordinary de- 
gree of eminence, as a poet, would rest on slight foundations; 
nor did he, indeed, flatter himself, that his efforts, in this de- 
partment, were entitled to any great share of applause. Among 
his grave pieces, we may mention, with approbation, his 
Fpistle from Florence, addressed to Thomas Ashton, Esq. 
tutor to the Earl of Plymouth; which contains great strength 
and freedom of thought, expressed in sufficiently vigorous, 
but not highly polished, versification ; of his lighter pieces, we 
give the palm to his fable of the Magpye and her Brood, 
trom the Tales of Bonaventure des Periers, valet de chambre 
to the queen of Navarre, which he addressed, in 1764, to Miss 
Hotham, then 10 years old, and which, we think, will not be 
unamusing to our readers. 


* HOW anxious is the pensive parent’s thought! 
How blest the fav’rite fondling’s early lot ! 

Joy strings her hours on pleasure’s golden twine, 
And fancy forms it to an endless line. 

But ah! the charm must cease or soon or late, 
When chicks and misses rise to woman’s state. 
The little tyrant grows in turn a slave, 

And feels the soft anxiety she gave. 

This truth, my pretty friend, an ancient wit, 
Who many a jocund tale and legend writ, 
Couch’d in that age’s unaffected guise, 

When fables were the wisdom of the wise. 

To careless notes I’ve tun’d his gothic style ; 
Content, if you approve, and Suffolk smile. 
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‘Once on a time a magpie led, 
Her little family from home, 
To teach them how to earn their bread, 
When she in quest of a new mate should roam. 
She pointed to each worm and fly, 
That crept on earth or wing’d the sky, 
Or where the beétle buzz’d, she call’d. 
But all her documents were vain ; 
They would not budge, the urchin train, 
But caw’d and cry’d, and squall’d. 
They wanted to be back at nest, 
Close nuzzled to mamma’s warm breast ; 
And thought that she, poor soul! must sweat 
Day after day to find them meat: 
But madge knew better things. 
My loves, said she, behold the plains, 
Where store of food and plenty reigns! 
I was not half so big as you, 
When me my honour’d mother drew 
Forth to the groves and springs. 
She flew away; God rest her sprite 
Tho’ I could neither read nor write, 
I made a shift to live. 
So must you too: come, hop away? 
Get.what you can ; steal what you may. 
Th’ industrious always thrive. 
Lord bless us! cried the peevish chits, 
Can babes like us live by their wits? 
With perils compass’d round, can we . 
Preserve our lives or liberty? 
How shall we ’scape the fowler’s snare, 
Or gardner’s tube erect in air? 
If we but pilfer plums or nuts, 
-The leaden ball will pierce our guts: 
And then, mamma, your tender heart will bleed. 
To see your little pies lie dead. 
My dears, said she, and buss’d their callow bills, 
The wise by foresight intercept their ills: 
And you of no dull lineage came. 
To fire a gun it takes some time; 
The man must load, the man must prime, 
And after that, take aim. 
He lifts his piece, he winks his eye; 
7T will then be time enough to fly: 
You out of reach may laugh and chatter ; 
To bilk a man is no great matter. 
Aye? but—But what’—Why, if the clown 
Shonld reach a stone to knock us down— 
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Why, if he does, ye brats, 
Must not he stoop to reach the stone? 
His posture warns you to be gone: 
Birds are not kill’d like cats. 
Still, good mamma, our case is hard: 
The rogue, you know, may come prepar’d, 
A huge stone in his fist! 
Indeed, my youngsters, Madge replies, 
If you already are so wise, 
Go cater where you list.’ 


But if Horace Walpole had no other claim to the character 
of a poet, than such as is founded on his tragedy of the 
Mysterious Mother, it would be amply sufficient to entitle him 
to that appellation. It is, indeed, so transcendently superior 
to every other effort which he has made in this Capacity, that 
unless we had, by the present publication, the most authentic 
evidence of its being his own production, we should have been 
inclined to think it that of a much more impressive and ele- 
vated mind. Even the Gothic gloom and supernatural horrors 
of Otranto lose their effect, when compared with the deep 
and solemn shades of hopeless despondency, which this tra- 
gedy unfolds, and which are rendered more visible, though not 
more bright, by the gauzy veil of superlative charity and dig- 
nified resignation, which the author has spread, with the 
nicest hand, over the hideous mass of deformity that no cover- 
ing can conceal. 

But, whilst we do justice to the powers of the author, we 
must be allowed to mark, with our decided disapprobation, his 
choice of a subject, in the unravelment of which, pity is 
changed into aversion, and sympathy into disgust. That the 
story is rue, is no reason that it should be rendered the object 
of a public representation. In the numerous combinations of 
passions and circumstances among mankind, events may have 
taken place daringly depraved, and outrageously shocking; but 
the recalling of these to memory, can only contaminate the mind, 
and it is surely much better to close up, with pious hands, the 
wounds which suffering nature has inflicted on herself, than to 
expose them to stink and putrify in the face of day; nor can 
we, in such circumstances, attribute to the poet that merit 
which would otherwise be his due. If he wished-to move our 
passions, it was not necessary to do more than to repeat his. 
story in the simplest words, and our execration must imme- 
diately follow. ‘The efforts of the author to heighten, or to 
extenuate, the sensation, are equally ineflicacious, and though 
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we hang in awful suspence over the unfolding plot, yet when 
the nauseous truth discloses itself, 


The charm dissolves, th’ zrial music’s past, 
The banquet ceases, and the vision flies. 


The union of such enormous guilt, and such sublime virtue in 
the same character, is, indeed, as disgusting as the mutual 
transfusion of Aguelo and the serpent, the most disgusting of 
all the visions that excite our horror or aversion in the Inferno 
ef Dante— 


* Gia eran li duo capi un divenuti, 
Quando wWapparver duo figure miste 
In una faccia, dow’ eran duo perdute. 


Canto xxv.’ 


We have been the more particular in expressing our senti- 
ments on this subject, with the view of preventing, as far as 
rests with us, the diffusion of what we consider as a very mis- 
taken idea of the proper subjects of tragedy ; and we are the 
more confirmed in the necessity of these remarks, by the recol- 
lection of a similar deviation by a celebrated modern poet, in 
his tragedy of Marcella. In an age of imitators, like the 
present, we are well aware that these examples might soon be 
converted into authorities, by those, who, without the powers 
of either of these authors, may suppose that, by producing a 
tale yet more shocking to modesty and nature, they may be 
entitled to yet superior praise. 

The fugitive pieces, consisting, chiefly, of papers from the 
world, and the catalogue of royal and noble authors, being 
already well known to the public, any particular account of 
them would, at this time, appear obtrusive. We shall, there- 
fore, only observe, that the sole purpose of the appendix is to 
introduce to our notice, not an additional node author of 
England, but a royal author of France, who has condescended 
to make use of the English language as the vehicle of his 
thoughts. . As this addition is certainly curious, in many re- 
spects, we presume no apology will be necessary for giving 
part of it a place in our Review— 


‘ Toa work of no intrinsic merit, that aspires neither to discovery 
nor instruction, that aims at none of the higher ranks which are of 
dignity enough to be confined by rules and regularity, a little ec- 
centric addition may be allowed. I have classed together a band of 

authors, 
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wuthors, the least of whom certainly wished to be numbered with 
better writers than those of his own order; and yet, as perhaps their 
personal titles preserved many who would have been forgotten, had 
they been born or died in an humbler sphere, they will not be dis- 
paraged if | introduce among them a prince, who after four hundred 
years has emerged into notice on the merit of poetry, which till 
within these three years, had never obtained that very common ho- 
nour of being transmitted to the press. 

‘ The prince in question, I confess, was not of English blood royal; 
yet as he paid us the singular compliment of attempting to versify 
in our language, such a /ursuivant of poctic royal personages as I 
am, feelsa sort of duty to enroll him in the college of arms on our 
uiount Parnassus. The gentle prince, it is true, is indebted for 
the assertion of his claim to a fair lady, who, zealous to record and 
illustrate the writers of her own sex and country, delivered, by the 
bye, from the dungeon of a library, a royal knight, who had long lain 
in durance among the manuscripts of the crown Of France. The 
generosity of this fairchampion is the greater reproach to the biogra- 
phers of that nation, as she asserts, and seemingly with reason, that 
the royal prisoner whom she has set free, was the first purifier of 
french poetry ; an honour hitherto unjustly ascribed to Villon. 

« The authoress I quote is mademoiselle Keralio, who is publishing 
a work called Collection des meilleurs owvrages Francois composis par des 
jemmes, to be comprised in thirty volumes of corpulent octavo—a 
treasure that would thréw our island below all competition, did not 
the present period prove that the muses have at last recollected that 
their favours have too long and too partially been showered on a sex 
that it was less decent for maiden goddesses to countenance. 

‘The prince, then, whom I shall venture to range with our royal 
authors, is Charles Duke of Orleans, nephew of Charles the sixth, 
and son of that amorous, presumptuous, and probably agreeable 
duke of Orleans, so audaciously assassinated in the strects of Paris in 
open day, by the order of John duke of Burgundy, who lived to com- 
mit somany more atrocious crimes, that it was not one of his least 
demerits to have forced his sovereign *, in other respects almost en- 
titled to be universally beloved, to violate his cath and honour, by 
causing that odious duke to be assassinated before his eyes, while 
treating of peace with him. ; 

Charles duke of Orleans was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Azincourt, was brought to England, and kept prisoner here for 
twenty-five years; a rigour no doubt occasioned by our political 
connection with Burgundy, who could but dread the return of the 
son, when he had murdered the father. 

Burning with just vengeance, Orleans still appears to have been a 
Prince of amiable qualities, and to have been endued with — 
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and taste very dissimilar to the ferocious complexion of that age, 
when civil animosity had embittered even the predominant barbas 
rism, and when Isabel, of Bavaria, the prototype of Catherine of 
Medici, had leagued with John of Burgundy to dethrone her owa 
son, and massacre his subjects. 

« The duke of Orleans, happily restrained from dipping in, or from 
retorting those horrors, soothed the hours of wearisome captivity by 
the solace of poetry; nor was so far exasperated by involuntary 
confinement amongst us, as to disdain to cultivate the language of 
his jailors—a symptom itself of liberal and noble sentiments,’ 


To this appendix the author has attached the following: 


* N.B. This addition was written before the revolution fn 
France in 1789; since when the follies of that nation have soured 
and plunged into the most execrable barbarity, immorality, in- 


justice, usurpation, and tyranny; have rejected God himself and 
deified human monsters, and have dared to call this mass of un- 
heard-of crimes “ giving liberty to mankind”—by atheism and 


massacres!” 


Convinced, as we are, that the strongest indication of hu- 
manity is-an abhorrence of cruelty, and the strongest indication 
of virtue an abhorrence of vice, we cannot but think it to the 
eredit of our countrymen, that they have expressed their indig- 
nation against the enormities committed in the course of the re- 
volution in France. But, whilst we thus join in the senti- 
ment, we can by no means admit that our indignation should 
be indiscriminate, and our pity vindictive; or, in other words, 
that we should, for the faults of a few abandoned individuals, 
consign a whole people (and that, too, the people who have 
suffered the very calamities which we lament) to perpetual and 
general detestation, or unite in avenging a crime, already ir- 
remediable, by the introduction of yet severer calamities and 
deeper horrors. ‘To investigate the causes of these disorders, 
and to attribute to each of the governments of Europe their 
proper share in them, is the province of the future historian. 
But it certainly requires no very acute intellect to discover, 
that-compassion, like every other virtue, has its stated bounds; 
and that when it exceeds those limits, and instigates to senti- 
ments of hatred, and acts of retaliation, it loses its nature and 
its name, and becomes itself that very passion which it was 
inteaded to assuage, and correct. 

A. N.C. - 


( To be continued. ) 
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Observations on the Loonomia of Erasmus Darwin, M.D, By 5 mil 
; Brown, Esq. “ti 


( Concluded from page 72.) 
SECT. V. Of Sensual Motion. After animadverting’ on 


Dr. Darwin’s use of the word zdea, our author proceeds to 
examine the facts and arguments adduced to prove the identity 
of thé organic and mental affection; or, in the language of 
Zoonomia, of the fibrous and sensorial motions, and he thus 
states-the result of his investigation: : 


« The general error of Dr. Darwin’s instances of analogy is, that 
he has confounded the cause with its effect; cither considering the 
muscular motion instead of the motive affection, or the organic af- 
fection instead of the idea, so that all the facts adduced by him, 
may be admitted without . furnishing any additional strength to 
his theory.’ ; 

But our author is not contented with adducing negative evi- 
dence of the fallacy of Dr. Darwin’s hypothesis ; he also ap~ 
peals to positive facts, and asks, ' ; 


« From what.organ of sense do we derive our reflex ideas? What 
fibrous motions‘can make me acquainted with taste and imagination, 
with benevolence and justice? That they are partial repetitions of 
our perceptions, cannot be admitted. Different contractions may 
exist, but there cannot be a half nor a third of a contraction: The 
reflex ideas, therefore, can differ from the original fibrous motions, 
only in the degree of contraction. But according to the principles 
of Zoonomia, this is impossible, for there cannot exist any new 
fibrous contraction which has not gone through the stage of irri- 
tation ; nor can a new idea be justly denominated the partial reno- 
vation of a former one.’ He an, ‘The existence of general 
ideas, which are not partial repetitions of any particular fibrous mo- 
tion, is a sufficient confutation of Dr. Darwin’s theory.’ 

But that the existence of general ideas, in any other sense 
than that of imperfect ideas, or ideas which do not refer to a 
sufficient number of circumstances in an object, to constitute 
for that object, an individual character, will be admitted at all, 
by the mass of speculative men, is what we can hardly suppose, 
in the present advanced state of knowledge. But, at the same 
time that we express our decided dissent from this opinion, we 
have no hesitation to allow the dissertation in this section to be 
the most ingenious defence of the doctrine of general ideas, 
that we have met with. - 

‘ The mental affection, which constitutes the idea of man, is dif- 
ferent from the mental affection, which constitutes the idea of an 
individual man, and succeeds the primary affection, when I sec, or 
hear, the term, as readily as the idea of an individual succeeds, 
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and taste very dissimilar to the ferocious complexion of that age, 
when civil animosity had embittered even the predominant barba- 
rism, and when Isabel, of Bavaria, the prototype of Catherine of . 
Medici, had leagued with John of Burgundy to dethrone her owa 
son, and massacre his subjects. 

« The duke of Orleans, happily restrained from dipping in, or from 
retorting those horrors, soothed the hours of wearisome captivity by 
the solace of poetry; nor was so far exasperated by involuntary 
confinement amongst us, as to disdain to cultivate the language of 
his jailors—a symptom itself of liberal and noble sentiments,’ 


To this appendix the author has attached the following: 


¢ N.B. This addition was written before the revolution {a 
France in 1789; since when the follies of that nation have soured 
and plunged into the most execrable barbarity, immorality, in- 
justice, usurpation, and tyranny; have rejected God himself and 
deified human monsters, and have dared to call this mass of un- 
heard-of crimes “ giving liberty to mankind”—by atheism and 
massacres!” ’ 


Convinced, as we are, that the strongest indication of hu- 
manity is-an abhorrence of cruelty, and the strongest indication 
of virtue an abhorrence of vice, we cznnot but think it to the 
eredit of our countrymen, that they have expressed their indig- 
nation against the enormities committed in the course of the re- 
volution in France. But, whilst we thus join in the senti- 
ment, we can by no means admit that our ‘indignation should 
be indiscriminate, and our pity vindictive; or, in other words, 
that we should, for the faults of a few abandoned individuals, 
consign a whole people (and that, too, the people who have 
suffered the very calamities which we lament) to perpetual and 
general detestation, or unite in avenging a crime, already ir- 
remediable, by the introduction of yet severer calamities and 
deeper horrors. ‘To investigate the causes of these disorders, 
and to attribute to each of the governments of Europe their 
proper share in them, is the province of the future historian. 
But it certainly requires no very acute intellect to discover, 
that compassion, like every other virtue, has its stated bounds; 
and that when it exceeds those limits, and instigates to senti- 
ments of hatred, and acts of retaliation, it loses its nature and 
its name, and becomes itself that very passion which it was 
intended to assuage, and correct. 


A. N..G@.:° 
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Observations on the Zoonomia of Erasmus Darwin, M. D, By Ther. 
pare Bins Bag ce wn 
( Concluded from page 72. ) 


SECT. V. Of Sensual Motion. After animadverting’ on 
Dr. Darwin’s use of the word zdea, our author proceeds to 
examine the facts and arguments adduced to prove the identity 
of thé organic and mental affection; or, in the’ language of 
Zoonomia, of the fibrous and sensorial motions, and he thus 
states-the result of his investigation: 

‘ The general error of Dr. Darwin’s instances of analogy is, that 
he has confounded the cause with its effect; either considering the 
muscular motion instead of the motive affection, or the organic af- 
fection instead of the idea, so that all the facts adduced by him, 
may be admitted without - furnishing any additional strength to 
his theory.’ ». 


But our author is not contented with adducing negative evi- 
dence of the fallacy of Dr. Darwin’s hypothesis ; he also ap~ 
peals to positive facts, and asks, 


« From what.argan of sense do we derive our reflex ideas? What 
fibrous motions ‘can make me acquainted with taste and imagination, 
with benevolence and justice? That they are partial repetitions of 
our perceptions, cannot be admitted. Different contractions may 
exist, but there cannot be a half nor a third of a contraction: The 
reflex ideas, therefore, can differ trom the original fibrous motions, 
only in the degree of contraction. But according to the principles 
of Zoonomia, this is impossible, for there cannot exist any new 
fibrous contraction which has not gone through the stage of irri- 
tation ; nor can a new idea be justly denominated the partial reno- 
vation of a former one.’ He adds, ‘ The existence of general 
ideas, which are not partial repetitions of any particular fibrous mo- 
tion, is a sufficient confutation of Dr. Darwin’s theory.’ 

But that the existence of general ideas, in any other sense 
than that of imperfect ideas, or ideas which do not refer to a 
sufficient number of circumstances in an object, to constitute 
for that object, an individual character, will be admitted at all, 
by the mass of speculative men, is what we can hardly suppose, 
in the present advanced state of knowledge. But, at the same 
time that we express our decided dissent from this opinion, we 
have no hesitation to allow the dissertation in this section to be 
the most ingenious defence of the doctrine of gerieral ideas, 
that we have met with. - 

‘ The mental affection, which constitutes the idea of man, is dif- 
ferent from the mental affection, which constitutes the idea of an 
individual man, and succeeds the primary affection, whenI sec, or 
hear, the term, as readily as the idea of an individual succeeds, 
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when I see or hear his name. In opposition to this, two opinions 
are maintained ; the one, considering general terms merely as insig+ 
nificant sounds, as the wordsnoun, verb, &c. according to Dr. Dar- 
win; the other, considering them as the. signs — ideas, so 
that when I use the term man, I| have the idea of John and Thomas. 
According to the former opinion, general terms are sounds without 
meaning.’ 


Our author proceeds to shew, that the second opinion, which 
has obtained almost universal extent since the time of Berkeley, 
is liable to as many objections as the former. He argues, that 
if we do not admit the existence of general ideas, every ward 
and expression must be particular and determinate, and not only 
the abstract sciences, but reasoning of every kind must be fu. 
tile and unintelligible ; and attempts to show that all Berkeley’s 
reasonings, inyolve a petitio principal. “ Anidea,” says Berke- 
ley, ‘¢ which, considered in itself as particular, becomes. gene. 
ral, by being made to represent or stand for alt others of the 
same sort,” &c. 


‘ This statement,’ our author alledges, ‘ takes for granted, the exe 
istence of general ideas; for unless that be admitted, what is meant 
by the limitation of the sign to ideas of the same sort; sce, agcord- 
ing to his awn principles, it is the application of the sign alone, 
which constitutes the sort? We cannot have a conception of the cir- 
cumstances of resemblance; for that would be an abstract general 


idea; so that in arrangement, the naturalist should study terms ra- 
ther than qualities, and consider bodies expressed by similar sound 
and orthography, as a ses to the same class. Un- 


less we consider the evenness between extreme points, without rer 
yard to length or shortness, it is impossible that a line should ever 
become general, or represent particular lines, even in Bishop Berke- 
ley’s sense: for, considered absolutely, an inch is éssentially different 
from a yard. Whena geometer, therefore, draws a straight line, 
an inch m length, it may, with as much reason, represent a circle, 
zs another straight line, a yard in length, unless he have an abstract 
idea of the nature of a line; and to say that the inch refresents all 
particular lines whatsoever, without assigning any reason of that ge- 
neral representation, is to take for granted, the truth of the opinion, 
against which the instance is adduced. Even if a line were sup- 
posed to be rendered general, by suggesting, indifferently, various 
magnitudes, the power of suggesting must be allowed to be diffe- 
rent from the suggestion. The idea of an inch, suggested, is equally 
particular, whether we allow or deny that the same sign might also 
have suggested different magnitudes; and general demonstrations 
will thus be impossible, on either hypothesis. Much of the ridicule 
which has been thrown on the defenders of general ideasy has been 
pccasioned by the improper uses of the indefinite article. To say 
that we have a general idea of @ triangle which is not equilateral 
tsosceles, nor scalene, is, indeed, absurd; for a sriangle must be vie 
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evlar; and consequently of one of these species; and we cannot 
have a general idea ofa particular. existerice, but we may, notwith- 
standing, have a general idea of the nature of triangles; or, in other 
words, their common properties may be objects of thought, without 


any reference to their particular degrees.’ 


This view of the subject is original and ingenious; but, we ap- 
prehend, it coincides almost entieely with the opinion of those 
philosophers, who consider genera ideas as the weak and im-+ 
perfect ideas of particular qualities, which are produced .by 
feeble and indefinite perceptions of objects. Ideas of this 
class, are certainly general, inasmuch as they do not mark the 
individuality of the objects we perceive, neither disctiminating 
their degrees of quality, nor referring to a sufficient number of 
circumstances. For the individual character of objects which 
remains in the memory, generally refers to a number of per- 
ceptions, and in proportion to the accuracy with which these 
are marked, is the distinctness and individuality of the charac- 
ter. ‘This imperfect perception is the effect of no peculiar fa- 
culty, but of the structure of our perceptive organs, which se- 
parates and decomposes the groups of objects and collections of 
qualities that occur in nature. Our author also states, that, 

‘ When two affections of mind are compared, as in every proposi- 
tion, they give rise to a thitd affection, which constitutes the perception 
of agreement and disagreement. The third affection, the particularist 
will not affirm to be either of the former two; for, if it were, reason- 
ing would be impossible. Yet our general ideas are nothing more. 
They consist in merely unperceived agreement.’ 

But we are of opinion, that this very perceived agreement, 
between objects, is as much a perception of sense, as the per-= 
ception of the individual objects themselves. If our attention 
be strongly attracted by the length of objects, our perception 
of the breadth of objects will be very getecral; or, in other 
words, indefinite and imperfect. If our attention be directed 
to a minute object, our perception is the more particular and 
discriminative ; if to an extensive object, it is the more ob- 
scure and indefinite. But the most minute object of our con- 
ception is always divisible into parts ad infinitum, and more 
than one ample perception is employed about it; so /that the 
perceptions of its various qualities are synchronous. Now, 
when two objects are compared, the comparison is either the 
result of perception or of memory. If, in the comparison, we 
use our perceptive orgdns, the objects unite to form a complex 
object of perception. The parts of this object, are either dif- 
ferent or uniform ; and the perception of the difference, or ra- 
ther of the different parts, is d’sagreement, while the percep- 
tion of similar parts is agreement. Our author afterwards goes 
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on to point'out various contradictions in Dr. Darwin’s thedry 
of fibrous motions. His observations on the ocular’ spectra, 
tend to overthrow Dr. Darwin’s opinion of the contractility of 
the nerves, and partly coincide with some observations of Dr. 
Crichton, in his Enquiry into the Nature and Origin of Mental 
Derangement, which was published about the same time with 
the Observations on Zoonomia. He concludes this section with 
observing, that, 

‘ If the science of mind were in the slightest degree. less sure than 
that of matter, the systems of materialism might have some claim to 
our assent; but, that though they were liable to no other objection, 
the material changes can be known to us only by the changes of 
‘mind, and must, of consequence, be liable to all their uncer- 
tainty.’ 

Sect. VI. Of the Production of Ideas—VIMI.. ‘Of the 
Classes of Ideas. In these sections our author examinés, mi- 
nutely, the account of the origin and classes of our ideas, that is 
laid down in Zoonomia, and, in many instances, shews, undeni- 
ably, that it is inconsistent with the fundamental principles of that 
theory ; but they also contain a variety of curious psychological 
observations on the origin and nature of our ideas. Of conscious- 
ness, he observes, that it cannot, according to Dr. Darwin, be 
acquired by comparing ourselves with the scenery around us. 

‘ To compare ourselves with external objects, is, in truth, to 
compare ourselves with ourselves; the subjects of comparison being 
different modes of our own mind: for though we ascribe our sensa- 
tions to an external cause, we do not consider t*em as that cause, 
but simply as effects of a substance, of the real 1... are of which we 
must ever remain ignorant. The knowledge of different states of 
Our own mind, cannot afford the idea of consciousness, unless it be 
essential to the individual ‘states.’ 


Sect. VHI. Of Vegetable Animation—IX. Of In- 
stinct. "Uhese sections are, perhaps, the most original and in- 
genious in the whole work. Mr. Brown denies vegetable ani- 
mation, and defends the doctrine of instinct. But the observa- 
tions are so miscellaneous, and the reasonings deduced from 
such numerous tacts and complex analogies, as not to be sus- 
ceptible of analysis. 

‘ On the subject of instinct,’ it is observed, ¢ two questions have 
arisen: 1. It has been disputed, whether there be any principles ot 
action independent of experience; whether animal exertion neces 
sarily implies an object of which the mind is conscious, or be not 
sometimes the immediate object of sensation? 2. It has been dis- 
_pated by those, who admit the existence of original predisposi- 

tions, whether man be distinguished {rom the other animals as alone 
possessing higher principles of action. It is by blending these ques- 
‘sons, that Dr. Darwin has given to his section on instinct, a con- 
; clusive 
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¢lusive air.’ And, in the conclusion of the 9th section, ‘ It may be 
objected to the whole of Dr. Darwin’s theory of natural signs, that 
it is founded on artificial language, and not on nature.’ 

Sect. X. Of the:Catenation of Motion. Inwhich, Dr. 
Darwin’s theories of Intuitive Analogy and Surprize, are 
shewn to be inconsistent with his other principles. 

Sect. XI. Of Sleep.—XII. Of Reverte-—XIII. Of Ver- 
tigo.—XI1V. Of Drunkenness. ‘The sections on sleep and 
vertigo, deserve particular attention. Mr. Brown objects to 
the theory of the suspension of volition, and thinks the change, 
during sleep, rather bodily than mental. 


‘ The body loses partially or wholly, its excitability, by the dif- 
ferent states of mind which its motions were accustomed to suc- 
ceed; but the susceptibilities of the mind itself continue the same. 
The difference of the waking and the sleeping mind, seems rather to 
consist in the. motives or ideas, than in the consequent volitions. In 
other words, the ideas of our dreams are associated trains, while 
our waking thoughts are mingled with perceptions,’ 


He contends, that the instability of our own body in vertigo 
is not occasioned by the incapacity of balancing ourselves, from 
the absence of the usual visual ideas, since we walk steadily in 
the dark, where no visual idea exists ; neither is it caused by 
the disordered motions of the organ of touch, as it is felt after 
we have been whirled quickly round in a machine, when the 
ideas of touch are the same as if the machine had been at rest. 
He shews, from experiments, that the apparent retrogression 
of objects cannot be ascribed to the spectra of objects remain- 
ing in the eye. Nor can they be referred to the tangible con- 
tractions of the feet, when the circumgyrations are performed 
in the dark, as Dr. Darwin had argued in reply to the observa~ 
tions of Dr. Wells, for they exist equally, when the tangible 
contractions are different, as when we press out feet forcibly on 
the ground, or sit down immediately after revolving, and turn 
our fect in an opposite direction. When we walk round 
quickly, the tangible impressions are the same as if we had 
walked ina straight line, yet the motions are observed. ‘The 
remaining sections are, ; 

Sect. XV. Of Propensity to Motion, Repetition, and Imita- 
tion.--X V1. Of the retrograde Motion of the Absorbent Sys- 
tem.--XVIL. Of Temperaments.—XVUI. Of Nutrition — 
XIX. Of Generation.--XX. Of Madness. (n whichour author 
attempts to shew, that it does not consist in the increasedactions ot 
our organs of sense, but that it isa disease of the motives atone; or, 
in othet words, that we are not excited by the real appearances of 
things, but by the more vivid ideas of imagination. —X XI. OF 
Hever—XXU. Miscellaneous Observations. 


Though 
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Thought this work, from its controversial nature, possesses nog 
that unity of subject which the mind always desiderates ; nor pros 
duces that interest with which original o ations, systernati« 
cally digested, impress the understanding ; yet, the original cha- 
racter of many of the observations, and the useful cantions in hy- 
pothetical reasoning, which it suggests, give it considerable ims 
portance. Its greatest defect, is an appearance of scholastic 
abstruseness in some parts, which principally results from the 
author’s being forced to use the peculiar language of Dr. Dar- 
win. Itis, however, to be regretted, that he has not attempted 
to delineate a system of his own, for which, the soundness of 
his logic shews him, at least, in the metaphysical part, to be 
extremely well qualified. | re 








Studies of Nature. Translated from the French of James Henry De Saint 
Pierre. In Three Volumes. \.1s. Lee aad Hurst. 1798. 


LL philosophers, both ancient and modern, unanimously 
admit, that the most necessary and important science is 
only to be acquired by a careful and impartial attention to the 
laws and operations of nature. It is only in her school that we 
atrive at any substantial distinction essential to well being. She is 
the purest source of and most infallible guide to all human know- 
ledge, and an obvious index to every species of truth in which we 
have an interest. Her invaluable stores are also accessible to 
us all, in proportion to the vigour and improvement of our 
minds, the advantages of the respective situations we occupy, 
and our several opportunities of collecting the greatest variety 
of her phenomena, and exploring her subordinate causes most 
satisfactorily both to ourselves ant others. 

Of materials thus ample and diversified, abundant novelty, 
both in statement and illustration, is never wanting to students, 
at least, of original acuteness and discernment. And no othe 
means suggest themselves to our rational faculties, of investi- 
gating the supreme end of our being, and the numerous obliga- 
tions resulting from its dependent and relative condition, which 
are incumbent upon us to discharge, and in an honourable at- 
tention to which, the perfection of our natures, and the frui- 
tion of our hopes, are both placed. All the important consi- 
derations: implicated in our final destiny, in his omuipetence, 
who has the absolute disposal of us all, in this, or another 
world; whatever relates to the present, or provides for the 
future, the contingencies of mortality, or the laws of a life 
to come, ought to be examined and admitted, or rejected, 
as they accord or clash with the conclusions which these 
means, rightly understood, are formed to establish: And we 
can never enter on the study of them, either in whole or in = 
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with any degree of propriety or utility ; but when we.consi- 
der them as our best instructors, and safest guides to true wis- 
dom, and as most infallible indications of his presence, and 
perfections, to whom they owe both existence and ‘meaning. 
As intelligent and reflecting creatures, we are nat merely to 
mark the aspects, and endeavour to find out the principtes, 
tondencies, and afhmitics of the aggregate system we. inyhabit ; 
but also to apply every part we survey, every fact we recog-. 
nize, and every degree of insight we master, for our own ac- 
commodation and profit. This is the most indispensible ap-. 
propriation of all ourattainments. These, however imvaluable, 
dificult in acquisition, or transcendent when possessed, were 
utterly insignificant and uscless without it. And every view of. 
nature, calculated to rouse attention, expand our narrow: in 
tellects, strike imagination with surprise, stimulate every sprin 
of latent curiosity, awaken admiration, or elevate the powers 
ef reason, is peculiarly interesting, regarded as the tender calf 
of a kind and provident mother tg all her offspring, whom she 
is every where intent only to make happy. 

It is this benign mtention of our author, in whatever em- 
ploys his speculations, which imparts such a lustre aad charm: 
as are seldom met with in modern writers. The particu- 
karts he accumulates and reviews, with this, sacred purpose, as 
his thoughts are engaged by the, grandeur, the beauty, the di- 
versity, the mutual dependence and connection, the harmony,, 
and general utility of our globe, are as numerous as they are 
striking. ‘Fo,analyse his profusion of beautiful and: sublime. 
conceptions, as he ranges through the various departments: of 
nature, explores the multiplicity of her works, and describes 
her majestic circuit, were to give little less than a transcript 
ot his labours. An outline of the whole may be gathered from. 
the following table of contents:— 

‘ Preface,—Study 1, Immensity of Nature.—Study, 2, Benefi-- 
cence of Nature.—Study 3, Objectionsagainst Providence.—Study, 
4, Objections, against Providence Answered.—Stady. 5, Answer to, 
the Objections against. Providence, founded on the Disorders, of the 
Vegetable Kingdom.—Study 6, Answer to the Objections against 
Providence, founded on the Disorders. of the Animal Kingdom.— 
Study 7, Answer to the Objections against Providence, founded on’ 
the Calamities of the Human Race.—Study 8, Answer to the Ob- 
jections against Proyidence, and the Hopes of a Life to~ come; 
founded on the incomprehensible Nature of God, and tle Miseries 
of this Life.—Study 9, Objections against the Methodsof our Rea~ 
son, and the Prineiples of our Sciences.—Study 10, Of some: ene: 
tal Laws of Nature;. and, first, of Physical Laws; of Conformity: 
Order; Harmony; Colours; Forms; Movements; Consenances 5, 
Progression; Contrasts; The Human Figure; Concerts; some other. 
Laws of Nature, hitherto imperfectly known.—Study 11, —. 
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tion of some.general Laws of Nature to Plants; Elementary Harmno« 
nies of Plants; Elementary Harmonies of Plants with the Sun, by, 
their Flowers ; Elementary Harmonies of Plants with.the Water and, 
the Air, by means of their Leaves and their Fruit; Vegetable Har., 
monies of Plants; Animal Harmonies of Plants; Human Harmonies 
of Plants; Elementary Harmonies of Plants with Man; Vegetable 
Harmonies of Plants with Man; Animal Harmonies of Plants with’ 
Man; Human, or Alimentary Harmonies of Plants.—Study 12, Of 
some moral Laws of Nature; Weakness of Reason and Feeling; 
Proofs of the Divinity, and of the Immortality of the Soul, from 
Feeling; of Physical Sensations ;. The Sense of Tasting ; The Sense 
of Smelling ; The Sense of Seeing; The Sense of Hearing; The 
Sense of Touching; Of the Sentiments of the Soul; and, first, of 
Mental Affections; Innecence; Pity; Love of One’s Country ;; 
Admiration; The Marvellous; The Pleasure of Mystery; The Plea-. 
sure of Ignorance ; Melancholy; The Pleasure of Ruin; The Plea- 
sure of Tombs; Ruins of Nature; Pleasure of Solitude; Love; of 
some other Sentiments of Deity, and particularly that of Virtue.— 
Study 13, Application of the Laws ot Nature, to the Disorders of 
Society; of Paris; Nobility; An Elysium; The Clergy.—Study’ 
i4, Of Education; Recapitulation—Sequel to Studies ef Nature > 
Advertisement ; Pauland Virginia; Fragment, by Way of Preamble 
to Arcadia; Notes to the Fragment; Arcadia; Notes to Arcadia.’ : 
Nothing can be more worthy of contemplation, literaturé, phi- 
fosophy, or the rational faculties of man, -in their high state of 
improvement, than the design of this work. In-no age of the 
world, were the palpable signatures of the most pertect ‘wis- 
dom, power, and goodness, legibly stamped on every feature’ 
of the universe, so strangely misunderstood, and misapplied, as 
in this. The latter end ot the present enlightened century,’ 
among other portentous events, is distinguished by the new 
school of what is called experzment, with the modest intention 
of ridding man of his maker, nature of her author, and the’ 
world of its father and ruler. A swarm of fatalists, egotists, 
and sensualists, generated from the refuse of better times, avail 
themselves of our temporary profligacy, to stun us with apolo- 
gics for their own. © These croaking votaries of that licentious 
creed ‘which now predominates so universally, take entire pos- 
session of the public mind, give a dreadful bias to our semi- 
naries of education, direct the general current of our literature, 
and would usurp the functions of science, and erect the whole 
material fabric of the visible creation into a temple of impiety. 
‘To this unhallowed enterprise, genius, learning, industry, 
the arts, the sciences, have all been sacrificed, . It is impossi- 
ble to calculate the very extensive and lasting mischief al- 
ready achieved on the feelings and prospects of mankind, by 
such a formidable conspiracy of unprincipled innovators. ‘They 
assume the nonentity of another world, as their postulatum for 
f i is ; : upsetting 
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ppsetting the present. And, having emancipated the. multitude 
from all the checks of futurity, they have nothing more to do, 
but “ cry havock, and let loose the dogs of war.” The pestis 
fential fumes of this false philosophy, into which clubs of 
atheists have plunged, and would draw all men after them, 
our author endeavours to dissipate. And, condensed as the 

loom they have raised, and which surrounds them, is, it cannot 
a withstand the powerful torch of truth, which here opposes 
its progress, ig every direction. How true is the observation 
he makes in his introduction to the primary section, which is, 
in fact, a prospectus of the work. 

‘ There are philosophers of celebrity,’ says he, ‘ unfaithful te 
the testimony of their reason and conscience, who have dared te 
represent all creatures, but man, as mere machines. They attri, 
bute to them blind instincts, which regulate, uniformly, their actions, 
without passion, without will, without choice, and even without, 
the smallest sensibility. I was one day speaking of this to J. J. 
Rousseau, and expressed my surprise that men of genius sho 
have maintained so extravagant a doctrine. Tie solution, said he, 
sagaciously, is this, when man begins to reason, he ceases to feel, 

One leading feature, in these luminous studtes, is to dispa- 
rage the violent and preposterous shapes into which the form 
and aspects of things have been distorted, in order to accom- 
modate the monstrous conceits of human vanity. This ex- 
treme perverseness, as is here fully and pertinently exposed, 
runs through and disfigures the whole progress of science, 
which, instead of facilitating, as might have been expected, the 
road to happiness and immortality, has hitherto marked the 
most polished stages of society only as one unvaried deviation 
from rectitude and nature. ‘This accounts for the involuntary 
sigh, which every where rends the heart of every honest man, for 
the times of primitive simplicity, and the return of the golden 
age, no longer to be realized in the land of the living. All 
orders and descriptions of men, misled by the sordid attractions 
of interest, and the headstrong impulse of undisciplined passion, 
have contributed their several efforts to thicken the inask which 
thus habitually hoodwinks the species. In no one adventure, 
for the advantage of individuals, or the whole, have they co- 
operated in a mass, with so much unanimity and efficiency, as 
in promoting the cause of ignorance and misery, by wilfully 
shutting their eyes against all the rays of light which broke 
upon them from every crevice and point of the universe. 

‘This mighty infatuation, which has so long seized and be- 
wildered our hapless race, our author cursorily touches in these 
forcible and expressive terms: 

‘Our books of natural history,’ says he, ‘are, in reality, so 


many romances of nature, and our cabinets her tomb. To what a 
No. i. Ss humiliating 
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humiliating state have our speculations and prejudices degraded her; 
Our treatises of agriculture exhibit, on the plains of Ceres, nothin 
but sacks of corn; in the meadows, the beloved haunts of the 
nymphs, only bundles of hay; and, in the majestic forests, cords 
of faggots and wood. What violence has been done to her by pride 
and avarice?) How many charming hills have been reduced to a state 
of villanage by our laws? How many dignified rivers degraded into 
servitude by imposts? The history of man has been disfigured in 
another way. If we except the interest which religion or humanit 
have induced a few virtuous individuals to take in his favour, the 
rest of our historians have written under the influence of a thousand 
passions. The politician represents mankind as divided into 
nobles and plebeians, papists and huguenots, soldiers and slaves, 
The moralists again divide them into the avaricious, the hypocriti- 
éal, the debauched, and the proud; the tragic poets, into tyrants 
and their victims; the comic, into drolls and buflfoons; the physi- 
cian, into the bikous and the phlegmatic; and they are exhibited, 
universally, as subjects of aversion, of hatred, or of contempt. 
Thus, has the very master-piece of creation, suffered in the general 
wreck, and, like every other object in nature, been degraded by 
our systems and our learning.’ 

Human pride is wonderfuliy fond of contrasting the ele- 
gancies of polished or civilized life, with the uncouth habits of 
an Hottentot or savage. ‘This view of art and nature flatters 
our invention, and excites our ambition to further improve- 


ment. But it is astonishing, how seldom we'refiect, ‘that most 
of our advantages over an untutored condition, originate with 
those very creatures we still, very civilly on our part, honour 
with the appellation of barbarians. M. De Saint Pierre states 
the fact, with his usual vivacity, in these words : 


‘ Tn vain do your enlightened countries boast of being the reposi- 
tories of every art and science ; it is to savages, or else to men, devoid 
of erudition, that we are indebted for the first observations that 
have given rise tothem. It is neither to the polished Greeks nor Ro- 
mans, but to nations we call barbarous, that we owe the use of 
simples, of bread, wine, domestic animals; of clothes, dies, metals, 
and whatever else is useful and pleasant in human life. Modern 


.Europe prides herself upon her discoveries: but the art of printing, 


which, it is said, can alone immortalize these discoveries, was found 
out by so obscure an individual, that many towns of Germany, 
of Holland, and even of China, have claimed the invention as 
their own. Galileo would never have weighed the air, if a foun- 
tain-player had not observed, that water, in the tubes of a forcing 
engine, never ascends to a height greater than thirty-two feet. 
Newton would never have perused the stars, if some children, in 
Zealand, playing with the glasses of a spectacle maker, had not 
furnished the first idea of a telescope. The continent of America 
would never have been subjugated by our artillery, had not gun- 
powder been accidentally invented by an idle monk: and, — 
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glory Spain’ may assume to herself from the discovery of this 
new world, the savages of Asia had planted empires there long be-. 
fore Columbus. nage his foot upon the shore. What, indeed, must 
have been the fate of this celebrated navigator himself, had he not, 
found, in the country, simple and well-disposed inhabitants, who: . 
supplied him with the necessaries of life? Let academies, then, ac- 
cumulate machines, let them multiply their systems, their books, and 
their eulogiums : the chief praise, after all, will be due to the ig~ 
norant, for it was the ignorant who furmished them with the first 
materials.’ 


Having thus, as he proceeds, detected the various imposi~'’ 
tions by which the lettered world, and those, in whose hands’ 
it has ever been a tool of ambition, have always abused the 
simple, the credulous, and the honest, he states. what have 
been the aggregate results of such a chain of successive decep- 
tions as, by one set of men have thus uniformly debased. 
the rest. .‘These are the various dogmas, or articles, which 
constitute that dismal and petrifying system of atheism which 
it is the professed drift,of these masterly studies to refute. 
These principles, in their most formidable shape, he is so far 
from eluding, that he brings them forward in the fullest view, 
and in the strongest attitude in which they can appear. The 
objections to the existence of a deity, to his government, to his 
providence, to the accountable condition of mankind, and to 
all the majestic realities of an invisible and future world, so 
frequently argued from the mysterious scenes in which we are 
placed, and the equivocal light in which we are taught and ac- 
customed to view the vast apparatus of surrounding objects, are 
here distinctly specified and arranged in all their plausibility and 
magnitude. But, before we witness the demolition of this" 
proud fabric, let us hear what he says of those Babel-builders, 
whose inventions invade the heavens, and make war on the 
gods. 

« If these murmurings,’ says he, ‘ proceeded from some wretched 
mariner, exposed, at sea, to all the revolutions of the atmosphere 5 
or, from some oppressed peasant, loaded with the contempt of the 
very society whom his labour is nourishing, my astonishment would 
vanish. But our atheists are, for the most part, securely sheltered 
from the injuries of the element, and especially from those of for- 
tune. The majority of them have never so much as travelled: and 
as to the ills of civil society, they are unreasonable to complain, for 
they enjoy its sweetest and most respected homage, after having burst 
asunder all its bonds, by the dissemination of their opinions. What 
have they not written on friendship, on love, on patriotism, and all 
the affections of the human heart, while some of them, by the sub- 
limity of their talents, might have rendered these affections almost 
divine? Are they not, themslves, in great measure, thé cause vf 
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eur calamities, by flattering, in a thousand different ways, the pay 
sions of our modern tyrants, while a cross, rising in the midst of a 
desart, comforts the miserable? It is a matter of no small difficulty, 
to retain these last within the bounds of a rational devotion: and it 
3s a moral phenomenon, which appeared to me for a long time inex- 

icable, to behold, in every age, atheism spring up amongst men 
who had most reason to extol the goodness of nature, and supersti- 
‘tion among those who have the fairest ground of complaint against 
her. It was amidst the luxury of Greece and Rome, in the bosom 
of the wealth of Indostan, of the pomp of Persia, of the volup- 
tuousness of China, of the overflowing abundance of European 
cities, that men first started up, who dared to deny the existence of a 
Deity. On the contrary, the houseless Tartars, the Savages of 
America, continually exposed to famine; the negroes without fore- 
sight, and without a police, the inhabitants of the rude climates of 
the North, such as the Laplanders, the Greenlanders, the Esqu 
maux, see gods every where in a flint.’ 

Our author then comes to close quarters with his adversaries, 
and, as they uniformly appeal to nature, even in resisting the 
many substantial proofs she ptoduces of the intelligence in 
whom she originates, he boldly combats them on their own 
ground, and with their own weapons. He applies their argu- 
ments, even in stronger language than their own, to the se- 
veral phenomena against which they are raised, that he may 


perceive, exactly, m what their strength lies, and by what 
reasoning they can be most effectually invalidated, The great 
organization of nature comes therefore, under his inspection, 
and affords him many opportunities of — new funds of 


astonishment and delight, and displaying not a few original de- 
signs respecting the arrangements andends, to whichall her works 
refer, and by which her principal movements are regulated, 
The chains of mountains on the continents, he thinks, are di- 
rected by the current of such winds as are for some time sta- 
tionary on the ocean; the position of islands to the bias of the 
tides ; and the tides, im all their movements, to the effusion of the 
polarices. He endeavours to prove, that the vegetable and ani- 
mal kingdoms, are as little governed by mechanism, as the 
fossil. He assumes, also, but not till he has laid his reasons 
before the reader, that most of the evils that depress our race, 
ate to be ascribed to the defecis, not of nature, but of arti- 
ficial laws; that man is the only creature abandoned to his own 
eo as a punishment for some hereditary delinquency ; 
ut, that the same Deity who had given him up to himself, 
nevertheless, still watches over him; that he eauses the mi- 
series, under which the poor and the destitute drag out a wretched 
existence, to recoil on the heads of those who occasion them. 
And, he infers, with becoming dignity and confidence, the 
superintendance 
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superintendance of a gracious providence, from those very cala- 
mities which are so imprudently cited to discredit and negative _ 
its reality. ; 

He next attacks the very principles of our science, by 
shewing that they continually mislead us, by the falsehoods 
they assume, the extravagant pretensions they affect, the pas~ 
sions they inflame, the factions they engender, and the sordid 

rsuits to which they are generally, more or less, addicted. 
Nor does he fail to expose their impotence, as they can recog 
nise but one law of nature at once, on account of the weak» 
ness of our understandings, and an absurd education, which 
betrays us into a conceit, that the little paths we tread, are the 
exclusive avenues to knowledge. ‘hus nature is intercepted by 
art, and the science of the one sacrificed to our preference of 
the other, and physical causes make us lose sight of intellectuab 
ends. Finding reason every where a fallacious guide, and sel- 
dom more, at bottom, than personal interest, or mere influence 
of temper, he investigates a faculty which he thinks better 
adapted for the discovery of truth. He refers to sentiment, 
which, in human beings, is the expression of natural laws, 
and invariable among all nations. Ie found these laws by 
means of this faculty, not by tracing them to their principles, 
which are known to God only, but by descending into their 
results, which are appropriated to the use of man. In this 
pursuit, he perceived, what he calls certain principles of the 
correspondencies and harmonies which govern the world. 
And these are so grand and impressive, in his idea, that note 
withstanding, as he alledges, his extreme tncapacity, they pres 
sent to his mind, not only new dispositions of the globe, but 
furnish him, beside, with means of distinguishing the charac- 
ters of plants on the first inspection, so as to be able to say, at 
once, this is a native of the mountains, that an inhabitant of 
the shores. ‘They even lead him to a perfect acquaintance with 
the leaves of plants, and, by the nautical or volatile forms of 
their grains, determine their relation to the places where they 
are meant to vegetate. So clearly has he indicated their afhni- 
ties to animals and man, that, he presumes, there is not a single 
shade or colour impressed, by chance, through the whole ex- 
tent of nature. 

The application of these harmonic principles to the human. 
mechanism, occupies all his mind and heart. He proves man 
to be formed of two powers, one physical, and one intellece 
tual ; and these habitually affect, with two opposite sentiments, 
his aptitude to misery, and his capacity forexcellence. ‘These, 
he thinks, amply gratified in the different periods of his pas- 
sions, ages, and occupations, to which nature destines pos 
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such as agriculture, marriage, the settlement of posterity, and 
yeligion. He dwells principally on the intellectual faculty, by 
mes. ah it apparent, that every thing which has the semblance 
of delicious and transporting, in our pleasures, arises from the 
sentiment of infinity, or of some other attribute of Deity, 
which discovers itself to us as the only natural termination of 
our perspective. The source of our miseries and our errors, 
in his opinion, may also be traced up to this, that in the social 
state, we frequently thwart these natural sentiments, by the pre- 
judices of education, and of artificial life; so that we often 
make the sentiment of infinity to bear upon the transient ob- 
jects of this world, and that of our frailty and misery, upon 
the immortal plans of nature. 

He only glances at these sublime topics, but confidently ase. 
serts, that by pursuing this tract, simply, he sufficiently proves 
the necessity of virtue, not where our modern philosophers 
seek for it, in our political institutions, which are often enough 
in direct opposition to it, but in the natural state of man, and in 
his own heart. The action of these two powers, he afterwards: 
applics, in the best manner he is able, to’ the happiness of so- 
ciety, by shewing, that most of the ills we suffer are only 
social re-actions, which have their sole origin in overgrown 
property, in employments, in honours, in money, and in land; 
that these accumulations occasion the physical and moral indi- 
gence of nations; that this indigence generates, in its turn, 
swarms of debauched creatures, who ply ail the resources of 
craft and industry to make the rich refund whatever their ne- 
cessities and vices require ; that celibacy, and the disquietudes 
which attend it, are, in most, effects of that destitute state of 
want and anguish to which they find themselves reduced ; and 
that this celibacy generally produces, by repercussion, the 
prostitution or single life of, at least, one female for every male 
restrained from matrimony, either by caprice or necessity. And 
this effect results entirely from the harmonic laws of nature, 
as it is now well known, that men and women are every where 
born and die in nearly equal numbers. He resolves, also, and 
with great strength of argument, many both of our natural and 
moral imperfections and complaints, into the chastisements, 
the rewards, and the vanity of our education. He hazards, at 
the same time, sundry conjectures for accommodating the great 
body of the people with a more abundant means of subsistence 
and population, and re-animating, in them, the spirit of reli- 
gion and of patriotism, by presenting them with certain per- 
spectives of infinity, without which, the felicity of nations, 
like that of individuals, must be negative and quickly exhausted ; 
though, in other respects, the most advantageous plans of 

finance 
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finance, commerce, and agriculture, could be perfectly adapted 
and realized. ‘The last of all terminates these complicated spe- 
culations, by presenting the sketch of a national education, 
without which, he conceives it impossible to have any species 
of education, or of patriotism, that can be of long duration. 
Such is a summary abridgement of the author’s own recapi- 
tulations ; and from the great diversity of topics they involve, 
the innumerable facts brought forward to establish and illustrate 
particular doctrines ; the extensive fields of contemplation, which 
open and captivate the mind on all sides ; the many philosophi- 
cal investigations occurring, perpetually, as he proceeds ; and 
the very ample range, indispensible to a full and correct appre- 
hension of the walk he chalked out for himself, incline us to 
think he has done as much as could well be expected from one 
man, and we sincerely believe, it were difficult, indeed, ta 
find another who could have done it better. ; 








EYPITITAOY EKABH. Evrirrpis Hecusa; ad Fidem Ma- 
nuscriptorum emendata, et brevibus Notis Emendationum' potissimum Ra- 
tiones reddentibus instructa. In usum studiose Juventutis. Londiniz 
Impensis G. & T. Wilkie, Pater-noster Row, Mpccxevi1. Forme 
minori, fit. 94. 

HE name of Porson is establish’d in GREEK LITERA 
ture; and when a critic and scholar of his eminence ex 

changes the dignity of instructing the learned for the utility o 
promoting the studies of youth, it is very pleasing to see such 
an example. Perhaps, in all these instances, the sacrifice of ap- 
parent glory is compensated by real and lasting fame: and the 
aphorism spreta in tempore gloria cumulatior redit can be 
seldom applied better. 

It were, perhaps, to be wish’d, where an edition of a 
Greek classic is to be review’d, especially when acompanied 
with Latin notes, that the review were also in Latin. How- 
ever, as it is uncertain how far this would be approv’d, what- 
ever inconvenience may result from the mixture of languages, 
the present reviewer proceeds in the accustom’d track. aye 

The preface concisely and perspicuously intimates what is to 
be expected from this edition; nothing exquisite or abstruse: 
it being a publication chiefly destin’d for the use of beginners. 
“ Tyronum usibus hec opella potissimum destinata est.” 

‘The learned editor then proceeds to state, that he has en- 
deavour’d that the ¢ert, if not absolutely correct, should at 
least be more so than that of most preceding editions ; and 
that he has consider’d it, (such assuredly it 1s,) as the duty 
of an editor, to change nothing without apprising the reader: 
especially with respect to readings which rest on conjecture: 


That 
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That, therefore, he has constantly notic’d the reading of the 
Aldine edition: except as to common errors; suchas the adop, 
tion of Dorisms, and the omission or addition of the termina, 
tion : or w: 

That, with respect to the various readings, he has notic’d 
most ; except where evidently erroneous: but has not always 
been anxious in stating the number or the value of those MSS, 
authorities on which they respectively depend:—partly because, 
in some instances, it would not have been worth the trouble; 
and partly that, in others, it had been render’d impracticable by 
the negligence of former editors ;—that, as often as any antient 
writer has quoted a passage with a various reading, he has been 
@ttentive to observe it: 

That, in words united by Crasis, he has follow’d the analogy 
of the ancient MSS. never adding the zeta subscript, but where 
the iota coalesces with a diphihong : : 

That, agreeably to the rule given by Person, and not disap- 
prov’'d by Brunck, he has always spelt a without the:: 
meaning to do the same in aetos, xAzw and x2w. 

The expediency of this may be doubted: and, perhaps, Mr. 
WAKEFIELD’s* distinction would be preferable of retaining 
the a in a: where the first syllable is long. 

There is still more room to doubt as to aeros: which, how, 
ever spelt, was probably pronounc’d aieros, it seeming to be 
deriv’d (as had been fong since notic’d) from the faxes, 
wy, vultur. And as to xAaw, fleo, thus spelt, it becomes 
undistinguish’d from the old xAaw, frango. And cven xaw 
was probably a verb distinct from xaw, wro, and‘from which 
Yast verb, xis, consanguineus, seems to have been doriv’d. 

That adoption of the spelling of « instead of » in the 2d 
persons of the present passive of the zndicative which Brunck 
had applied, already, to the 2d persons of the future of the same 
voice, seems a principle of orthography less questionable. In- 
decd, the present of the indicative seems to have a clearer claim 
to this difference: the future being more of the nature of a 
subjunctive ; since what is future, is, to us, as conditional. 

He then observes that, in the Hecusa, as now edited, there 
will be found no instance of the omission of the augment of 
the verb, or of the admission of the anapest in the equal parts 
of the verse. As to the augment, he remarks, that the in- 
stances are so few, and so suspicious, of the omission of it, 
that he is, on the whole, convinc’d, that such omission was not 
warranted in the détic dialect. 


— 





* In Enripidis Hecubam, Diatc. 1797. 
That 
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That as to the Anapest the question is still easier ; for that, 
in neither of the instances in which Brunck in this drama has 
admitted or retain’d it, it has the concurrent support of 
the MSS. ; 

He then contends for its exclusion generally: not only from 
the second and fourth foot, where the mark’d stress or tctus of 
the measure certainly makes all licences as to metre most ob- 
servable, but in any part of the Iambic verse of the Greek 
tragedians. 

Perhaps the argument by which he excludes the Anapest 
from the 5th foot, is not quite satisfactory ; that the Dactyt 
never appears there. ‘These feet, though of equal time, are by 
no means of equal power :—icoxpovoi, ara unSapws toodvvxpLot. 

Suppose this verse to be chang’d from a negative to an affir- 
mative admonition, 

CuT w@ Tahaive, Tos xputsol TE weyT. 
who will not feel that, instead of the even cadence of the Tam- 
bic, quick but regular, there is introduc’d a kind of debas’d 
measure, participating of the sofadze corruption of the heroie 
verse, as if we should read, 
Omws of aidrAcy dv 

but if you read 

nevreite, un Qadsobeus Souza, TzT 
the breach of measure and cadence, though sensible, appear¢ 
much less violent and offensive. 

Another observation I would make, before sentence is pro- 
nounc’d for the final and universal exclusion of a// Anapests, 
even from the 3d foot; that is, from all but the first. We 
find the effect of licences as to measure in our SHAKESPERE, 
so admirable for his dramatic ear, as for his other excellencies : 
and in the deeply learned Mitton, whose ear and soul were 
attun’d to the most exquisite harmony. And though the 
measure of Greek Tragedy (probably from their musical ac- 
companiment, and its nature, and, in part, from the prosodical 
precision of their language) was much more strict than our 
English, yet are we sure that they would never, for the sake 
of variety and expression, depart from this rigour? 

‘Take an example from the Prometheus of A¢schylus— 

Kas unv Qidos EXzcivos eisopav eyu, 
PROMETH. 246 

Be it admitted that <dzwos is the Attic form exclusively : 
though it does not seem clear that Atticism cannot bear Assos, 
when itis admitted that it can bear aicow. Bethisasit may: but 
suppose «?cesyos admissible in point of dialect: and how does :t 


No. Ii. . offend! 
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offend, with respect to rhythm, cadence, or expression ?—No 
way, surely: any more than this English verse, 

« And of my friends miserable shall be deene’d.” 
where the trepidation of the verse not ill accords with the agi 
tation of the sentiment. 

And, when we say that cAsesos is excluded from the Attic 
form, we mean only of verse, and that tragic verse: we do not 
mean that it would have been necessarily excluded from the 
prose of the most Attic writers, Demosthenes and Xenophon. 
If, in fact, it does not occur, it is rather because omrpos is the 
prose word. ‘The eloquent Apostle has the comparative in that 
noble close, sdceworepa: wayrwy avOpwrwyv eouev* ; and it would 
be much injur’d by reading cAeworepo. ‘The argument from ana~ 
logy in the dissyllable words deos and xdcos, that as they form 
Sevor and xdesvos, cAcos must form edevor, if it prov’d any thing, 
would prove too much ; for the substantives are the same in 
the Jonic as in the Attic form ; and yet the adjective of the two 
first is Devos in Hlomer ; but of the third, cAcesos. 


aidoins TE pot Ego DiAs Exups desvose. Ta. y. 172. 
evO” oye Tes checva xarnohe TeTprywras. €. 314. 


And it may be understood that a trisyllable word has its 
two first short syllables more distinct and detach’d from coales- 
cence than a dissyllable. The present age begins to study 
accent and quantity, on the principles of the human voice, and 
the nature of rhythmic cadence and expression, generally 
consider’d. And, I think, there is no reason to despair, that, not- 
withstanding our remoteness from the living sources of classic 
antiquity, these interesting mysteries will become, daily, bet- 
ter and better understood. 

WAKEFIELD rightly claims ofvos, ¢ instead of oifvos as a 
restitution which he had not overlook’d; and the same of 
oises for oisus 2. 

WAKEFIELD’ tws cimas; » yap dcurcpov Sorupeba. Philoct. 
1288, appears, if the present reviewer may judge between such 


men, to be greatly preferable to the readings propos’d in this 
edition. » 





_* 1 Cor. xv. 16. Ed. Plantin. 1572. Perhaps the apostle had, i 
his thoughts, the complaint of Priam— 


Eyud”, cAzeworspos weg, 
Exany, 5” ew ts emir Govsas Rpotos aA?os 
Avdpos waidoPovoio wor soa 3210" i, 

Al we 





+ isch. Eumen. 896, Tr. Gr. Del. (1. 
3 Herc. Fur. 194. Trag. Gr. Del. I. anno. 1794, 


‘2? 
Perhaps 
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Perhaps the best reading of the verse in Sophocles, ux av 


ryevorro 709°, may be had by adopting that of C. C. O. with the 
addition of a letter— 


BMWs yevir ey. 


for, though the first foot may be an Anapest or a Dactyl, (we 
presume a Dactyl, applicable, for the reasons given, to no other 
place of the Senarius), there seems no sufficient reasoning for 
reading sore here at the beginning of the verse. 

Whether we read vowoy exer, or exer voxcov, there will still be 
the Anapest in this verse of the fragment— 


Tov avrimrasoy Ex e1 vomoy xexunxoray 
Ov vouov Eee 

It will be the worse of the two in the latter reading, as it is 
then Anapestus in quaria, instead of in tertia sede, and im- 
mediately following a trochee, which seems to constitute the 
worst kind of avr omasos. ‘The true reading, perhaps, is, 
Tov avrimkasov exer vouov xexumxorwy. In the infinitive oye is 
not infrequent. 

In the choruses and systems of melody ‘“ melicis systema- 
tibus,’’ the editor states, that he has had two rules in view: one, 
to reduce every verse, if possible, to some measure known and 
practis’d in lyric poetry; the other, that the same, of a simi- 
far species of verse, might recur as often as might be. 

In the distribution 937,8, perhaps it would be preferable to 
divide thus—ending with xasiv, and taking the next verse as be- 
ginning with an entire word, Idaiov; but of this, and the reasons 
for it, more is intended, when we come to the notes on the play 
itself. 

The question of the mixture of Jonisms, in the choruses, 
seems not very difficult. Homer had, in a manner, conse- 
crated this dialect to the higher poetry, and by the use of it, 
in his immortal epic, had preluded to the /yric adaptation. Of 
this adaptation, its sweetness, its flexibility, and musical full- 
ness with distinctness, might be another*cause. An ex- 
amination of the choruses may, perhaps, lead to a discovery 
of some more particular reason, why the Dorisms should ob- 
tain, in thesé, which are banish’d from the dialogue. ‘Iwo, 
however, which occur at present, shall be mention’d: one, 
that they remov’d the style farther still from that of conversa- 
tion; the other, that the Dorian dialect might be thought 
better to accord with the grave Dorian mode of their Music, 
mn which it seems probable that great part of these solemn airs 
were compos’d. ‘The sublime sensibility of MILTON seems 
to have had this in his idea—to the Dorian mood of flutes and 
soft recorders. 


T2 The 
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The editor of Hecusa accounts for the omission of illus. 
trative remarks, which, from him, would have been very de- 
sirable, on the principle of aregard to brevity : but observes, 
that what imitations, by Latin. writers, had occurr’d to me- 
mory, he has notic’d ; but, that if he should be thought too 
sparing, he will endeav our, in the succeeding plays, to remedy 
this detect. 

It is, indeed, to be wish’d, he had notic’d more imitations ; 
and that, for the use of youth, he had unfolded something of 
the economy of the drama, and of the characters and man- 
ners. Something of this latter we mean to attempt, both in the 
Hecuba and the Orestes; there being points in this latter, per- 
haps, more open to animadversion, than in any of the Greek 
Tragedies which have reach’d us. 

At present, we shall only say on this head, that this Edition, 
though not particularly attractive in type or appearance, is, in 
neither, by any means repulsive; and it has far more valuable 
than the fashionable recommendations. 

It is, in form, very conyenicnt and portable; not un- 
necessarily expensive ; and printed with a correctness to which 
the London press has rarely, very rarely, attain’d. Except 
here and there some sarcastic hints, and a passage or two 
which we do not conceive to be in the character of antient 
criticism, nor suitable for the instruction or imitation of youth, 
we think with much respect and satisfaction of the notes: 
and for the sake of GREEK LITERATURE, which we regard 
as of high importance to the ornament and culture of life, we 
congratulate the rising race on this publication. We hope it 
will much contribute to dispel that torpor and those prejudices 
respecting classical studies and attainments, which, we appre- 
hend, have, of late years, been stealing on us very perniciously : 
und we earnestly hope, that he may “complete his announc’d 
design, by giving us, in the same, but somewhat a more extended 
manner, with res; pect to notes, the other 'l'ragedies of Luripides, 
at least; and, what i is also exceedingly to be wish’d, odservd- 
Lions on the various measures of the dramatic Poets. 


V.13. OF x we yus. 
We think, withWaKkEFIELD, that 5 »» propter quod, i is the just 
construction of this phrase, and more elegant than <. 
¥. MH. AMOAIUTAi. 


Karesxzgn, in the next line, makes the A/dine reading, 
a%wrevo much preferable. A transition from the present, to the 
past aorist, is by no means elegant or spirited: andthe varvely 
of tenses could hardly be a temptation to it, in this instance. 


ae 


Rn Ra at Renmei, ieee 





~ Se, mereee! hater 
SS eee 
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V. 22. marpws 8 esin xareonagn 
Aurosds Caw wpos Geoduyre mirver 


The reference of the pronoun, avros, to the substantive im- 
plied in sargwa, (marne) is well represented if the nété, “by a 
similar elegance of construction in PAcUvIUs: -- * 

« Neque paternum.ashectum es veritus, 
QUEM tu exacta etate indigem, 


Aisow (v. 31.) Asa trisyllable, agreeably to our observation 
on the preface. 


r d «Sis hg item 
V..32. Teiratoy non Qeyyos CW OBLLEVOS. 


Mr. Wakefield’s vindication of the use of rgrraiov here, to de- 
note a continued successive term; appears very just ; but Qeyyos, 
to denote the nasal sound of the two concurrent ya's appears 
the preferable, as‘ it is the usual, spelling.” ° 

Tliga oda. Wakefield’s objection to this reading seems not 
easy to be answered ; the dative appears necessary, instead of the 
accusative. 

246,7. Evavot pe—xarean’ efor, There seems no inconsistency 
here in the editor; the accent and emphasis appear to fall more 
properly than if the first had been e”#, and the second ua, in 
these lines : 

278. ‘Ins yecates—maenidos appears the much preferable 
reading ; though in but a single MS. 


284,5. wodis, tiOnvn, Canreov. 


Mr. Wakefield’s reading, woos, instead of sous, seems to 
have much in its favor. 

Too’ AEE HAV HAKWS ABYN- This reading, in which it is 
admitted the MSS. consent, Mr. W. seems well justisfied in 
considering as preferable in itself to Aeyns. 


‘ Thy dignity, howe’er it spear amiss. 
rather than the more colloquial, 
*« Thy dignity, howe’er thou speak amiss.” 
300. Oux esiv tw seocos avIewmuy Quais. . 

Tis es, which the learned editor prefers, seems ‘to have 
some additional support from VIRGIL, in a passage probably 
unitated from this, a 

© Quits talia fando 
Myrmidonum, Dolopumve, aut purr mies Uyssis, - 
Temperet a Jacrymis ?” aes fin. TI. 


310. 
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316. Oaware. The reading of Bruncxius ffom the MSS. 
anesi, is a striking euphemism in speaking of the departed 
AcHILLEs, which it might have been well not to have rejected 
in the text of the present edition. 


321,4. Kaspny euorye. 


Are not the reading and punctuation of Mr. Wakefield greatly 

to be preferr’d? a&spevov seems to require a substantive in the 

itive case; and Tidy, instead of the languid Tov Eo, @ tri- 
Fach feeble in sense and thythm, nobly supplies its place. 

336. With Mr. W. we may wonder, weQux’ ae was dis- 
plac’d, and thus is remov’d the necessity of any change of 

341. Kat WeoswMov ELMaAy. A very just reason given 
by Mr. Porson in the note, for preferring this to the Aldine 
reading—rsyradwv, which clogs the measure. 

350. In the fine speech of PoLyxzna, in which, by plead- 
ing to die, she says more than any intercession to have dis- 
suaded her death, the significant particle ye (dséysuai ye) is hap- 
pily adopted for on, as by Brunck. 

415. wawsarov,) This reading, on the whole, may be pre~ 

Axtiva.— i ferr’d to xawsara ; but not for avoiding an 


hiatus, which is sufficiently excluded by the comma at the end 


of the verse, before the beginning of the next. 
439. w Qiis meootimtw yee cov ovo,” Exess 108. 


Mr. Wakefield’s OMMA (confirm’d also, as he observes, by 
the same conjecture, suggesting itself to F. JACoBs,)} appears to 
have greatly the advantage of ovo.’, indiction, image and mea- 
sure. 

444. amwhouny, Pirai—the comma, after d:A2:, as proposed in 
the Diatribe, much better. 

490. wr’exso’, Mr. Wakefield’s conjecture, xewr’, appears 
highly probable, and suitable to the decorum , 70 meemov, of the 
Aitic drama, and particularly to the character of the CHorus. ° 

492. w Zev m’ackw. Neither the learned editor, nor his 
learned commentator, of both of whom we would speak with 
merited respect, seem satisfactory here. Mr. W.’s construc- 
tion of a\dws seems inadmissible. Mr. P. justly takes it with 
patnv—donevres governs xextnoSa: “or do those who believe 
there are deities who view our actions, indulge a vain specula~ 
tion?” This appears to be the sense and construction. 

508. Unless by a very forc’d Jmesis we cannot avoid Mr. 
W.'s reading 2’ Aya. 

515. A 
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515. A good and useful observation on the erroneous reading 
Oaveuevas for Gavepeves: where ¢@ woman speaks of herself Ros 
the plural, the partictple or adjective is in the masculine 
gender—for this plain reason, which prevails also in the French 
idiom ; the expression is general and abstract in its form. 

565. Mr. W.’s pointed objection to xarGewa, as not deserv- 
ing the character of non male, seems very just. To set down. 
a knee, is as if it were that of a jointed doll—to let it down, 
gently drop it, is the action of a generous victim, gracefully 
resigning life. 

584. road’ augs ons AEXOY. There being a variety of 
readings here, surely this of Mr. W. had a good claim for 
adoption. 

Kavou 1e xare palo, LZrabuav, Mr. W. justly remarks 
is more likely to have been displac’d than MeTewv, and equally 
preserves the entireness of the metaphor. 

On this line, 


oidev Toy” aoxcoy xavoys Te xaAB Lalu. 


we are sorry to find Mr. W. full of that horror of the v final, 
interpos’d to lengthen a short syllable, which he largely mani- 
fests in his remarks on the preface, and strenuously insisting 
that it should be ade roy’ aisxpov, because the vy is not found in 
the Aldine edition. 

But this unfortunate letter, 


‘ Expellas furca tamen usque recurret © 
Et Maca ferrumpet furtim FASTIDIA victrix’ 


Drive it from verse, it asserts its rights in prose. Drive it 
froin the text, it establishes itself a postliminium, by the au- 
thority of the most antient and illustrious critics. ‘Lhus Dio- 
nysius HALICARNASSENSis vouches for the use of extinsey 
instead of exoince ; and speaks of it as one of those mutations 
frequent in poetry, but more rare in prose, xat ro ewoncey Acyas 
avi te smomoe *, 

If it be said, that the prose instance means only where an 
hiatus was to be stopt, for which purpose even Mr. W. allows 
it, the answer would be, there could be nothing at all rare 
(cxanrepov) in this, either in prose or verse. And the critic, 
probably, alludes to the same passage which Lonainus has ap. 
plauded, wageAQsty éxouncev woweg vePos : where the insensible rest 
in the rhythm of the period, and the following aspirate, were 
either of them sufficient to have prevented the Azatus. ‘The 
vy, therefore, only added steadiness and euphony to the rhythm. 





® Ed. Uptoni. Lond. 1728. sect. 30, Pp: 13. 
788. 
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7188. Zenas apduw rpwra rev enov Dirwy. 
This neuter is exactly like that fine verse of Lucretius; 
© Ductores Danaum delecti, PRIMA virorum? 
i I. 134. 
And Mr. W. seems to be perfectly warranted, in considering 
this Aldine reading as characteristically elegant and just ; xpwtos 
wy appears, therefore, a very unnecessary and disadvantageous 
change. 
806. wou’ umeEayets TIOAI as propos’d by Mr: W. is more: 
dramatic. 822—824. If the notes on'‘thesé two lines were 
expung’d, it does not seem that any thing useful to youth 
would be lost by their omission, ; 


1038. nyag nafetres Bpnma ums pavers Fev. 


oa ene 


This is worse than pleonastic, for it is an anticlimax ; it being 
infinitely less to have in one’s power than to have destroy’d; 
yet Mr. W.’s word rexve, if it had been in the text, was not 
likely to have been supplanted by @¢nxz. May it not have 
becn— 


SMTA ARTE Aging 
~~ ener 


EES 48 


nyae uabeires TAYTTA xx: xparcs EENOY. 
Tuese hast thou slain, and hast the stranger bound! 


1045.00 -—————n ee oSNooA xt 
Gupw Czovr. 


Zcov7t 18 amean word. ‘The Aldine peovr: seems preferable, 
and reminds one of a celebrated passage m DEMOSTHENES, 
Spasuvucvy nat Mora peovts. But, if any change were propos’d, 
perhaps, 4vporcovr: were better than Ceovtt. It is true eovrs has 
the Harletan MS. on its side. 

1102. ‘owe justly restor’d to the text ;. and wapecyav in 
the next line, agreeably to L/eath. 


. > 
1168. “apyxey xaxws. 
’ o 


Certainly there is no reason but the most extreme NYOOBIA, 
for displacing the innocent and agreeable v here, in order 
to introduce, by its removal, that most horrible: cacophony, 
eypixe xaxwo. lf the poor epenthetic y had no other place of 
rest upon earth, it ought, at least, to find one in the bosom or 
this verse. ; 

1260. exxArnow Civ. So far from thinking this ‘f manl- 
Ffesto mendosum,” as the note expresses it, the author of the 
review on this article, believes it right. He does not ofter 
his own practice, most assuredly, as any authority ; he 

15 
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is Jed, by this passage, to reflect on a phrase which he ws’d in 
an inscription to the memory of one of the most amiable and 
best of men, one of the wisest and most virtuous of citizens. 

Ad extremum, patria generique humano. 

Curisque, ut semper, sublimioribus invigilans. 

2. Mar. 1786. Vitam explevit. 

and if exwAnoat popov be doubtful, because sopos generally 
means death, exxAnoas xoruov would be nearly alike doubtful, 
for the same reason. With Mr. Wakefield, therefore, our 
judgment inclines, that no alteration is here necessary. 

} et is told of her metamorphose, which is to take place. 
She says, simply, am I to die in that alter’d form; or, am I 
to quit that life by a resumption of my human, without 
death. 

We will now, having finished the Zambic, remark on the 
Lyric passages, 


ve v 


vv 
69. th Wor aéeipiuae Ewuyos Sra 


seems to be the complete dactylic measure and cadence, that 
ought to be here restor’d. 


ld e ’ ’°? 
19. OS LOVOS OiMeY ayKULAT EW. 
Mr. W. much more happily, 


OS KEVOS ORGY BYKUpAT” ELWY. 
QDowwiacomevay 
aiwnars Mapbevoy ex XpusoPape 
DEILNS VAOAW [LEAAVAUY Eb» 


The picture is so much finer, which represents the beautiful 
neck and the golden hair of the lovely victim, ensanguin’d by 
the fatal stroke, than golden ornaments merely, that Mr. W’s 
reading xpvcopeGe caught the writer of these remarks as ex- 
quisite. But will xpuoogeSos bear this sense? Does not ety- 
mology and use restrict the term @Qo€» to the terrific mane of a 
lion or other fierce animal ? 

Is there, in fact, such a word as xeveopoGos ? if there be, 
neither Hesycutus nor SurpAs have conducted us to it, either 
as signifying golden-maned, golden-hair’d, or a dreader of 
gold ; a sort of dread which, it were to be wish’d, were less un- 
common. Let the word be found, e¢ statim imus in hanc 
sententiam. 

wares. (81.) Rightly; from the necessity of the metie, in- 
Stead of TAT OWS. 

mi 8 ow. (165.) Mr. W.’s reading seems necessary, mas 
f 150. 


No. II. U opbaver. 





146 . Luripidis Hecuba. 


eppavov. (150.) The attic feminine: and here probably for 
agreeableness of tone and variety ; rightly, therefore, restor’d by 
Mr. P. 


w dvsav8, warce, Core. 


Tt may be doubtful whether dvsave here: or whether the 
persecuted Polyxena, experiencing such calamities in herself 
and family, says, as a princess in our times might have said, 
and too probably often did say, “ O, mater—infelicis vite ! 
Ah, ma mere—les miseries de la vie ! 

EWES WS Teco’ es Evvav. O21. 
UTVOV. Mr. W. 
which seems the true reading. 

Miss HerscHEL might use the former line. 


evortpav 919. 


Asugous’ arecuovas es avyzs, in a very high and honourable 
sense. Mr. Porson prefers eis avyas. But it seems at least not 
clear, that es is against the metre. 


exivnocy moon. 9354. 


Rightly, one may be justly assur’d, though Mr. W. would 
expunge here also. 
© Et rursus fatrio insontem nu fellere regno. 


If we had the original music, we could better see whether 
the » could be spar’d. Haypn probably, or Jackson, or 
Burney, would not chuse to trust a note of the same length 

_and accent on the ¢ without the v. 

We have omitted to notice what seems to be a very doubtful 
line ; 

8716. Suv raisde rov cus Qovex THLWONTOLAL. 

If it were wholly left out, where would be the want of it? 
Agamemnon says : 

* The female captives then you mean ; our prey; 
And how ’gainst men, shall women overcome.’ 

After the first line, Hecuba tacitly assenting, he may be 
understood to begin, xa zws, as if verbally answer’d. 

‘The errata are very commendably poimted, and with great 
care. ‘They ought always to be printed in a book of value. 
"Lhey are few indeed, and relate almost wholly to accent and 
punctuation. It is some surprise, however, in p. 151, 
1. 4, to see faminino with the @ diphthong, noted as an error 
for feminino. Were it not preferable that this diphthong should 
ce generally 
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generally be us’d for long syllables of this kind? Felir, ine 
wlix, &c. It answers the purpose of the Greek n. 

We think that we have now notic’d all that is most material; 
except the drama itself, in which the character and manners of 
Polyxena constitute a beautiful and sublimely pathetic delinea» 
tion. ‘The calamities of Hecuba excite pity and terror in a 
very powerful degree ; Ulysses maintains the art, coldness, and 
severity of his dramatic character; 4gamemnon, lastly, is cau- 
tious but just, and not uncompassionate. tS 

The lyric parts are melodious, simple, plaintive, and solemn. 
A deep analysis of these, by a person adequately skill’d in the 
musical theory and practice, would perhaps considerably assist 
the investigation of the principles of the ancient music. 








Price on the Picturesque. Continued from Page 18. 


C bess essay opens by remarking, that, perhaps, no where, ex- 
cept in China, the art of faying out ground is so much 
cultivated as, now, in England; that, formerly, the embellish-, 
ments ear the house were much more magnificent, but those 
of what is called the grounds, and all the extensive scenery. 
round the place, were attended to much less ; that, as now this 
desire of embellishing extends over an whole district, and gives 
a new and peculiar character to the gencral face of the country, 
itis well worth considering whether, as practis’d, it gives a 
natural and a beautiful one: and whether the present system of 
wmproving is founded on any just principles of taste*. 

Such. is the opyEecT of the essay, as stated nearly in the 
words of the author. 

He then proceeds to intimate the criterton by which the me- 
rit of all attempts at improving may be tried, which he does in 
these words : 

‘In order to examine this question, the first enquiry will natu-: 
rally be, whether there is any standard to which, in point of group- 
ing and general composition, works of this kind can be reterr’d;. 
any authority higher than that of the persons who have ganrd the 
most. general and popular reputation by those works, and whose 
method of conducting them has the most extensive influence on the 
general taste. I think there is a standard; there are authorities of 
an infinitely higher kind: the authorities of those great artists, who 
have diligently studied the beauties of nature, both in their grandest ’ 
and most general effects, and in their minutest detail; who have 





* Vol. I. Chap. 1. 
U2 observed - 
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observed every variety of form and colour, have been able to select 
and combine, and then, by the magic of their art, to fix upon the 
canvas those various beauties.’ 


But though he recommends the study of pictures, with this 
view, he disclaims suggesting an attention to them in pre- 
ference to the study of xatéure ; much more im exclusion of that 
study; for that ‘the use of studying pictures,” for the im. 
provement of real landscape, “ is not merely to make us ac. 
quainted with the combinations and effects contain’d in them, 
but to guide us by those general heads of composition, in search 
of the numberless and wntouch’d varieties and beauties of na- 
ture:” for that “ as he who studies art only, will have a 
confin’d-taste, so he who looks at nature only, will have a 
wague and unsettled one:” 

‘That, upon such aprinciple, studying copres of nature, though 
the original is before us, ‘‘ we are benefiting,’ with respect 
to the art of umprovement,” by the accumulated experience of 
ages, and may look upon pictures as a set of experiments of 
the different ways in which trees, buildings, water, &c. may be 
dispos’d, group’d, and accompanied, in the most beautiful and 
striking manner, and ineverystyle, from themost simple andrural, 
to the grandest arid most ornamental.” He shews how crowded 
the selectwn and concentration, upon canvas, of objects seatter’d 
ovet the face of nature, conduces to this advantage. And, ex- 
tending the illustration, by analogy, from poets, andother writers 
of imagination, observes, that as these, (Shakespere tor in- 
stance, and /ve/ding ) view’d society infinitely better, and with 
more pleasure, than common observers ; so, proportionally, “a 
man who has read such authors, will have more enlarg’d views 
of human nature in general, as well as a more’ timate ac- 
quaintance with particular characters, than he would havé had 
from the observation of nature only:” and that the parallel 
between this, arid the assistance which pamting gives, toward* 
an accurate, as wellas a comprehensive view of natufe, is so 
obvious as hardly to require pointing out : 

That, even if the art of smproving grounds had been as long 
cultivated, and upon as settled principles, as painting, still thie 
great change which the growth and decay of trees produce on 
the original design of the viprever, would leave a necessity 
for referting to prctures, as the only fir’d and unchanging se- 
lections from the works of nature; but that, in the present 
early state of improvement, with reference to real landscape, 
they are entitled also to be studied “ as the only models of com- 
position which approach to perfection.” 





* Here, and in another adverb, the reviewer ventures to discard 


the final s, 
Ile 
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He then obviates an objection, by stating the difference be- 
tween “ looking at pictures with a view to the improvement 
of our tdcasof natare, and looking at nature merely to make 

uwctures ;”” and shews, that by a proper choice, thedanger of im- 
ibing from pictures a contracted taste, may be completely avoid- 
ed, since ‘‘ the greatest painters were men of enlarg’d and libe- 
ral minds, and wel! acquainted with many arts beside their own {”” 

That, on the whole, with respect to. dmprovement in its most 
comprehensive sense, the great object of enquiry seems to be, 
«¢ what is that mode of study which will best enable a man of 2 
liberal and intelligent mind to judge of the forms, colours, ef- 
fects, andcombinations of visible objects ? to judge of themeither 
as single compositions, which may be consider’d by themselves, 
or as parts of scenery, constantly attending to” their “ con- 
nection, as such, with the general scenery ;” and that it 
seems that *‘ such knowledge, comprehending the whole science 
of improvement, can never be perfectly acquir’d, without ad. 
ding tothe study of nafural scenery, and of the various style 
of gardening, 1 different periods, the study of that art, th 
very essence of which is connection; a prineiple always. pre 
sent to the paznter’s mind, if he deserves that name:” 

That “ whatever minute and partial objections may be made 
to the study of painting,” with this view to improvement,, 
*¢ yet that certainly the general principles of the one art, as ge- 


neral composition, groupiug the separate parts, harmony of 
tints, unity of character, are equally applicable to the other; 
and even that which is so very essential to the panier, though 
at first sight hardly seeming within the province of the duprover 


—breadih, and effect of light and shade; for that these, 


though call’d (as if exclusively) the principles of pamiing 
(because that art by selection atid closer composition has 
poiated them out more clearly), are, in reality, the GENERAL 
PRINCIPLES on which the effect of all visible objects must 
depend.” 

He then remarks, that “ nothing can be more directly at war , 
with all these principles (founded as they are in truth and na- 
ture), than the present system of laying out grounds; the 
clumps, the belts, the made water, the eternal smoothness and 
sameness of a finish’d place:”? and that “ even the éinest con- 
positions of CLAUDE, the mos! ornamented of all the great mas- 
ters, would be thought rude and savage,” by such an improver, 

Having shewn that, in painting, there are ps inciples which it 
concerns the ¢vprover of real landscape to have telt and studied, 
Mr. PRIcE states, and exemplifies more particularly, his idea 
of THE PIcTURESQUE*. Hc waves defning it, but he gives 





* Chap, i2. and If], 





a deseri ption 
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a description, from which, possibly, it maynot be difficult to ex- 
tract a definition. ‘The characteristic features of the pictu- 
resqueé, he represents as being trtricacy and vartety,to which, 
from other parts of the description, we seem warranted to add, 
so combin’d as to evince unity of design, and to produce an in- 
teresting effect: which is neither of the wild, vast, and simple 
character of the sublime, nor of the still, perfectly soft, uniform; 
simple character of unmix’d BEAUTY. ‘These latter conditions 
are descriptive : they are, indeed, differential properties, result- 
ing from that zntricacy which alike excludes the absolute sim- 
plicity of the swbd¢me and the equal, though, in kind, essentially 
different, simplicity of perfect beauty. Perhaps, then, the de- 
finition of the PICTURESQUE, agreeably to Mr. Price’s ideas of 
it, might stand thus—4 combination of visible objects, cha- 
racteris'd by variety with intricacy, so selected and dispos’d 
as to evince unity of design, and preduce an interesting ef- 
fect ; the principles of which a PAINTER would recognize. 

Mr. Price having stated that “* THE PICTURESQUE holds a 
station between BEAUTY and suUBLIMITY, and is, on that 
account, perhaps, more frequently and more happily blended 
with them both, than they are with each other, remarks upon 
those particulars which shew that it is perf¢ct/y distinct from 

ither: the one being founded on smoothness, the other on 
Trouchness ; the one on gradual, the other, on sudden variation ; 
the one on ideas of youth and freshness, the other on those of 
age and decay.” 

He then proves, that a particular exception, that of baldness, 
im reality confirms the rule: for that it is combin’d with circum- 
stances, and results from causes, and excites associations con- 
trary to those of beauty, decay, irregularity, peculiarity of 
character, an indeterminate, im lieu of a certain, boundary. 

It is somewhat extraordinary, yet, perhaps, true, that part 
of this observation tends to explain an apparent difficulty, 
which is seemingly much greater on the contrary side, why 
children are picturesque objects. If characteristically repre- 
sented, they are very much so; yet, in them is softness as 
well as smoothness: there is smallness of the object; there is 
freshness of the colouring ; there is, so far as any character 
discovers itself, a softness, simplicity, and gaiety of character. 
Why, then, it might be asked, are not children rather béau- 
trful than picturesque; or, if they are picturesque, where is 
the clear distinction between the picturesque and the beautiful, 
when, in this instance, the most striking characteristics of 
beauty, perhaps nearly all the chayacteristics, are found in one 
object, admitied to be highly picturesque ? 

Perhaps the solution may be found, by considering that ob- 
‘ects, to be beautiful, in the proper sense, must have attain’d 

the 
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the perfection proper to their kind. Infancy and childhood are 
states of mark’d imperfection. Beauty supposes a clear and de- 
terminate outline, symmetry, and expression: though it does 
not, without change of character into the sublime or the pic- 
turesque, admit that expression to be very strong, or very much 
varied. But, in childhood, symmetry is wanting ; the outline 
is uncertain; the eye has not acquir’d other expression than that 
of unsteady liveliness ; and the soft, and yet imperfectly form’d 
features, have a quick and evanescent play, difficult, no doubt, 
to seize, but, if seiz’d, peculiarly picturesque in its kind. If a 
fair, regularly featur’d child, of a delicate and pleasing counte- 
nance, be represented sleeping, the outline is then more de- 
finite ; and the repose of the features, added to these qualities, 
presents an image which no longer, in itself, belongs to the 
picturesque, but rises into the beautiful. Still, as the beauty 
of a child can never be of the most perfect kind, such a picture 
may be less pleasing than another representing children at play; 
or even a single child in an attitude, and with a countenance 
full of innocent and careless vivacity, especially if the accom 
panying scenery, 2s the picturesque, in its idea, supposes, be 
so conceiv’d and express’d as to contribute vividly to the ef- 
fect. Children, too, may be picturesque objects in a secondary 
sense, as they contrast so strongly with old age or maturity. 
But it is time to return to our author. 

Mr. Price proceeds to illustrate, from the French language, 
and from the practice of one of their most admir’d authors, * 
the characteristic differences between the beautiful and the pic- 
turesque. He shews, that features which vary from the stan- 
dard of beauty, may, for that very reason, have a lively in- 
fluence, and a diversity of effect, which give to them the pe- 
culiar character of picturesque expression. 

This distinction is farther illustrated from the vegetable world, 
since, in flowers, the regularity, the softness, the colouring, 
-all concur to suggest the idea of the beautiful: while, in trees, 
though all the qualities of external beauty may be very delight- 
fully combin’d, (as appears by a sweet and elegant passage in the 
Latin poem of Cowtey, on plants, where he describes the 
dime) +, yet inequality of tints, and irregularity of form, espe- 
cially if combin’d with the effects of age or accident, will give 
toa ¢ree a very picturesque appearance. ; : 

Having fully and clearly shewn wherein the picturesque 
differs from the beautiful, the author proceeds to shew how it 





* Marmontel. 
+ Stat Philyra haud omnes formosior,altera surgit 
Inter Hamadryades; mollissima, candida, levis. 
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differs from the sublime: a greatness of dimensions, an wnt- 
Jormity, a terrific, or, at least, awful character, belonging to 
the sublzme, to which the picturesyue does not rise *, 

tle then —. that we can only Jind the sublime in scenes 
where nature has fix’d it, and where its own force compels us 
to recognise it: to create it is beyond the limits of human 
power. ‘The ¢mprover is confin’d, therefore, to the beautiful 
or the picturesque. The two are seldom unmix’d in natural 
scenery, and where the ineprover has attempted to produce un- 
mix’d beauty, he has — fallen into trsepidity t. 

Having establish’d these general distinctions, he considers 
tlie reason why roughness, angularity, and hardness, are 
connected with the picturesque. It produces, in reality, and 
its imitated appearance cor respondently produces, by the 
associative habit, that trrétation which is opposite to the re- 
pose accompany ing smoothness. ‘There is a beautiful remark 
on the effect of this repose in the pictures of CraupeE: and 
on the pare and exquisite pleasure resulting from a state of 
the mind, analogous to this character, so beautiful i in painting f. 

On the same principle which he had applied to forms, he 
considers the effect of strong and sudden contrasts of light and 
shadow: and the piefuresgue character which this, in -combi- . 
nation with other qualities, gives to the paintings of RuBENs, 
compar’d with the insensible variation, the flowing outline, the 
soft and harmoniz’d colouring of Coxrecio. And he strik- 
ingly exemplifies the power of rough and strongly mark’d 
tonch 1es, in giving the vivid effect of hight, by instancing a ce- 
lebrated picture of REMBRANDT. 

He then proceeds to that harmony in the distribution of 
light, which is Raney call’d breadth, in painting ; and 
shews, that to give the picturesgue, this must be made consis- 
tent with a detail of mark’d objects, and with a select and spirited 
varicty $; and how particularly this demands the attention of 
the wnprover. He states and illustrates the inconvenience of 
glaring strong colours, in this respect, of their ll-harmonizing ; 

and how much the propensity to give an extreme whiteness to 
buildings, is destructive of the pic furesque **, "This produces 
a remark and illustration as agreeable as it is just. 





~ €2-sF. + Ch. Y. t Ch. VI. 
Ft viridante coma, & bene-olenti flore superba, 
Spargit odoratam date atque egualiter umbram., 
§ Hence, possibly, the effect of filagree, and of vine-leaves in 
rough, or, as itis call’d, frosted silver; rising in relief on the soft 


each ct the ground. ‘ 
wt Ch. Vil. , 
. « A cottage, 
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* A cottage, of a guict colour, half conceal’d among trees, with 
its bit of garden, its pales and orchard, is one of the most tranquil 
and soothing of all rural objects ; and when the sun strikes upon it, 
and discovers a number of lively picturesque circumstances, one of 
the most cheerful: but if clear’d round, and whiten’d, its modest 
retir’d character is gone, and succeeded by a perpetual glare.’ 

Indeed, no one could be fitter to write on the picturesque, 
than an author whose manner and ideas have all the ease, 
discrimination, variety and spirit, selection and combination, 
of the picturesque style. 

This is naturally succeeded by examining the effects of the. 
various modifications of light, when producing:the perception 
of colour. 

And here the principle is develop’d of the picturesque in 
colouring ; which is deduc’d from the effect of those deep 
and glowing tints with which nature enriches her autumnal 
scenes, and forms a mass of colouring so various and splen~ 
did, and with which the character of the sky and atmos- 
phere, in that season, accords *. 

The train of investigation pursued in this essay, conducts, 
now, to the ascertainment of the principle which separates, 
what may properly be denominated ug/y, from the beautiful, 
and from the picturesque. ‘Lhis is well obsery’d, by Mr. 
Price, to be a kind of unshapen lumpish appearance, or want 
of form +.. It is remarkable, that a nation of the utmost ele- 
gance in the arts, and of the utmost beauty and precision in 
their language, has the very term “ formless,” to denote 
“‘uely,” .'The description of the chaotic state corresponds with 
the same idea ; and one of the most original of Poets has given 
to us his monster, with the same confusion of lineaments. 
The great model of ¢aste and correctness, VIRGIL, paints his 
Polypheme according to this idea: the sublime Mitton, his 
death: only that, in thesg two instances, what would, other- 
wise, be mere ugliness, becomes subdimity, by the vastness of 
dimensions,. and. the tremendous power. 

Having shewn ugliness to consist in — of form, he cha- 
racterizes deformity by the mutilation, distortion, or exagge- 
ration of form. It will be readily comprehended, that ugliness 
must be contrary to the picturesque, having neither variety, 
intricacy, nor interesting effect ; that deformity, when united 
with magnitude and terror, becomes sublime; but, when art- 
fully introduc’d and manag’d, may, by irregularity, intricacy 
and variety, and adaptation to an interesting design, be a part 
of the picturesyue. What might disgust, may be soften’d by 





* Ch. VILL. + xwogPov, informe. Ch, IX. 
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concealmént; what, in itself, would displease, may be render’d 
interesting by being made subsetvient to contrast, or to ex- 
pression. It may, also, give a natural and appropriate cha- 
racter td the scenery into which it enters; and, by this air of 
reality, diffuse a liveliness and interest over the whole. And, 
as it is to a certain degree, a perfection of art to conceal art, 
this apparent 7provement may be one of the greatest proofs, 
though the least obvious, of the talent of an improver. 

The instances of the manner in which nature, in read land- 
scape, softens deformity into the picturesque, are various, and 
very happily describ’d, 

He shews, that ceconomy, as well as taste, recommends, 
to. 2mprovers, an attention to the properties, by which de- 
formity borders on the picturesque; since they may be thus 
enabled, at small expence, to avail themselves of circum- 
stances which would be blemishes without this attention, but 
may be made interesting and ornamental, while a great and 
misemploy’d expence in removing them, if removeable, might 
produce only a trivolous or insipid effect. 

If ugliness becomes picturesque, it is by gaining a more de- 
terminate and more strikingly characteristic outline : deformity 
becomes so by being soften’d; ugliness by having its dead 
shapelessness inspirited by some expressive touches. 

From the result of these observations and distinctions, Mr. 
Price draws the propriety of the term, picturesque, as ex- 
pressive of those qualities and combinations, and of that selec- 
tion and adaptation to the principles of design which belongs, 
peculiarly, to the province of the painter. BEAUTY is, as- 
suredly, within his province; it is one of the great privileges 
of his art to represent and to fix it. But beauty is popularly, 
and of tfself, pleasing: the picturesque is composed of ob- 
jects which describe their power to please, from the taste, 
judgment, and skill of the painter,» in selecting, combining, 
and adapting them to interesting effect. ; 

‘The fyrst part is concladed by shewing how the picturesque 
divides itself into distinct kinds, as it combines with the mean, 
the deform’d, the shapeless, which it exalts, softens, or en- 
livens ; or, as ‘combin’d with the grand or the: beautiful, to 
which it gives'a more diversified character, and more expressive 
of design, though it may diminish the simple greatness of the 
one, and. the softness of the other. 

We could wish, if the limits of a periodical work of this 
nature would admit it, to follow the author as circumstantially 
through the second part of his first volume: in which, he ex- 
wmines the success of those, hitherto most celebrated, who 
have upplied themselves, in this country, to the émprovement 
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af grounds. Of these, Kent and Browne could not escape 
particular notice. After commending Kent, toa certain de- 
gree, as the reformer of what was. stiff and dead, in the old 
style of gardening, he thinks himself not authoriz’d to al- 
low him much praise, as the tnventor of a new; and he 
intimates that the taste and genius of Kent do not appear to 
have been such, as a painter, as would have given a probabi- 
lity of his sueceeding better, as an improver of picturesque 
scenery ;—that, in reality, he chang’d the more magnificent 
and simple formality of the straight line, into the more evi- 
dently studied formality of the circle or the ellipse. And 
BrownzE, he thinks, so far from being aided as an dmprover, 
by his former profession as a gardener, was injur’d by the 
habits and ideas which he had thus ftorm’d; transferring what 
might be ornamenta! and becoming in its place, to scenes in 
which it could not be so *. 

The second chapter of this part, is devoted to the effect of 
trees, in diversifying and enriching a landscape. It suggests, 
that the ¢rees natural to the country, ought to prevail in the 
new plantations. It objects to large plantations of fir, as not 
harmonizing with the general scenery, and points out the ad- 
vantage, in point of union and gradation, of a mixture of 
plants of the lower growth. It shews, how accident and neg- 
lect produce variety in parks and forests which have been 
left unimprov’d; and, it contrasts strongly the effect of such 
scenes with the tame monotony of a dawn. It concludes, 
by observing, that a taste, whether in sounds or visible objects, 
for more artful and intricate combinations, 1s acquir’d by de-- 
grecs, and by no means excludes the taste for simple melo- 
dies, or for simple wews +. 

The dast chapter of the seconp part is, perhaps, one of the 
most interesting: it is employed in the investigation of the 
effect of water in landscape. And here the free and various 
meanders of natural rivers, their fine masses of shade and 
light, their grand inequalities, their brilliant and soft reflections, 
the insensible junction of the banks, are oppos’d to the scoop’d 
formality and bare sweeps of these artificial rivers. 

A critical illustration of these. principles is deduc’d from the 
dress’ banks and garden scenery at Blenheim, compar’d with 
the water there below the cascade, 

The volume is concluded by general observations, which 
resume the leading features of the picturesque, in a concise 
and clearly connected manner: And it is suited to leave a 
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strong impression of the disadvantage of separating the prine 
ciples of zmproving natural landscape from those of painting. 

The advantages of their union are exemplified by Patns- 
HILL, of which he thus expresses himself : 

«I have always understood, that Mr. Hamilton, who created 
Painshill, not only had studied pictures, but had studied them for 
the express purpose of improving real landscape. The place he 
created (a task of quite another difficulty from correcting, or from 
adding to, natural scenery), fully proves the use of such a a 
Among many circumstances of more striking effect, I was highly 
pleas’d with a walk which leads through a bottom, skirted with 
wood: and I was pleas’d with it, not irom what dad, but from what 
liad not been done: it had no edges, no borders, no distinct lines 
of separation ; nothing was done, except keeping the ground pro- 
perly neat, and the communication free from any obstruction. The 
eye and the footsteps were equally unconfin’d; and, if it is an 
high commendation to a writer, or a painter, that he knows when 
to leave off, it is not less so to an imfrover *.’ 

This leads to an instance of the abuse contrary to this ex- 
cellence, in a place which, before it was thus treated, Rous- 
scau, he says, might have dedicated @ la reverie. 

As the great end of all the fine arts is to humanize and en- 
large the mind, we shall conclude our review of this FIRST 
volume with an extract, which must have flow’d from a deep 
and delicate sense of this alliance. 

‘ There is, indeed, something despotic in the general system of 
improvement: all must be laid open—all which obstructs, levell’d 
with the ground—houses, orchards, gardens, all swept away. 
Painting, on the contrary, tends to humanize the mind; where a 
despot thinks every person an intruder who enters his domain, and 
wishes to destroy cottages and path-ways, and to reign alone, the 
lover of painting considers the dwellings, the inhabitants, and the 
marks of their intercourse, as ornaments to the landscape.’ 

We wish that we could quote the whole passage which 

follows this; and in which this idea is pursued and particu- 
Jariz’d. 
_ But we must here take leave of this delightful volume. It 
is accompanied with an index every way useful and agreeable ; 
in which its contents are analytically arrang’d; by which a 
reader may be the better enabled to determine for himself on 
the justness and connection of those principles which are ad- 
vanc’d in the essay. 

We intend similar, though they must be shorter, observae 
tions on the remaining volume. ‘But, we ought not quite to 
omit the 4 ppendix to this, in which Mr. Price shews how 
well Mr. Gixpin has seen and has express’d_ the principle of 


* Chap. III, 
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the picturesque, in some instances, while, in others, he ap- 
pears to have lost sight of its distinction from the beautiful. 
And here Mr. PRIcE comments, and, as it seems, most hap- 
pily, on a passage of PrnpAR which describes the reposing 
Eagle, lull’d by the harmony of the Muses. It is, indeed, 
a perfect example of beautiful sublimity: but, as he truly no- 
tices, the stillness, and solemn grandeur, and shadow Tepose, 
which give it this effect, completely distinguish it from the 
proper £icturesque. L. 





Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London, for the Year 1798. 
Part I]. London, printed by Peter Elmsley, Printer to the Society, 1798. 
. Ato. fp. fp. 598. With an Index. 


T must be admitted, that discoveries, or even improvements, 
in the arts and sciences, are disproportionate to the multi- 
tudinous publications yearly emitted from the press. Lest such 
discoveries and improvements, however small their use ‘or , 
number, should perish as soon as completed, obvious. is the 
utility of learned societies, erected by private contract, or the 
royal authority, to inspect, examine, and publish, such treatises 
as they judge conducive to the extension of general knowledge. 


‘The London Royal Society was the first in the order of time, 
established in Britain ; and though more recent institutions of a 
similar nature merit encouragement, yet the numerous and va- 
luable TRANsactTions of the parent SociETy retain the claim 
of honourable pre-eminence. ‘The contents of this volume are, 


‘10. A Disquisition on the Stability of Ships, by George 
Attwood, Esq. F.R. S. 

* 11. Quelgues Remarques d’Oplique, Principalement Relatives 
a la Reflexibilite des Rayons de la lumiere. Par P. Prevost, Prof. 
de Philosophie a Geneve, &c. communicated by Sir Charles Blag- 
den, Kt. 

‘ 12. An Account of the Orifice in the Retina of the Human 
Eye, discovered by Professor Soemering. To which are added, 
Proofs of this Appearance being extended to the Eyes of other Ani- 
mals, By Everard Home, Esq. F. R. S. 

‘ 13. Description of a very unusual Formation of the Human 
Heart. By Mr. James Wilson, Surgeon. . Communicated by 
Matthew Baillie, M. D. F. R.S. : 

‘ 14, Account of a singular Instance of Atmospherical Refraction, 
In a Letter from W. Latham, Esq. F.R.S. and A. S. to the Rev. 
Henry Whitfield. D. D. F. R. S. and A. S. 

‘ 15. Account ofa Tumor, found in the Substance of the Human 
Placenta. Communicated by the Right Hop... Sir Joseph Banks, 
Bart. K. B, P.R.S, 

* 16. On 
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16. On the Roots of Equations. By James Wood, Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, B.D. Communicated by the Rev, 
Nevil-Maskelyne, D. D. F. R.S. and Astronomer Royal. 

« 17. General Theorems, chiefly Porisms in the higher Geome- 

try. By Henry Brougham, Jun, Esq. Communicated by Sir 
Charles Blagden, Kt. F. R.S. 
"© 18, Observations on the Diurnal Variation of the Magnetic 
Needle, in the Island of St. Helena, with a Continuation of the 
Observations at Fort Marlborough, in the Island of Sumatra. By 
John Macdonald, Esq. In a Letter to the Right Hon. Sir Joseph 
Banks, Bart. K. B. P. R. S. 

* 19. On the Corundum Stone from Asia. By the Right Hon. 
Charles Greville, F. R.S. 

‘ 20. Inquiry into the Chymical Properties, attributed to Light. 
By Benjamin Count Rumford, F. R. 5S. M.R. 1. A. 

‘ 21. Experiments to Determine the Density of ‘the Earth. By 
Henry Cavendish, Esq. F. R. S. and A. S. 

* 22. Improved Solution of a Problem in Physical Astronomy ; by 
which swifily converging Series are obtained, useful in the Per- 
turbations of the Motions of the Earth, Mars, and Venus, by their 
mutual Attraction; to which is added an Appendix, containing 
an easy Method of obtaining the Sums of many slowly converging 
Scries, which arise in taking the Fluents of binomical Sards, &c. 
By the Rev. John Hellins, F. R. S. Vicar of Potter’s Pury, in Nore 
thamptonshire. Ina Letter to NevilMaskelyne, D. D. F. R. S, and 
Astronomer Royal. 

¢ 23. Account of a Substance found in a Clay Pit ; and of the Ef- 
fect of the Mere of Diss, upon various Substances immersed in it. 
By Mr. Benjamin Wiseman, of Diss, in Norfolk. Communicated 
by John Frere, Esq. F. R.S.; with an Analysis of the Water of the 
said Mere. By Charles Hatchett, Esq. F.R.S. Ina Letter to the 
Right Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. K. B. P.R.S. 

* 24. A Catalogue of Sanscrita Manuscripts, presented to the 
Royal Society by Sir William and Lady Jones. By C. Wilkins, Esq. 

‘ Presents to the Royal Society, from November 1797, to June 
1798, chietly Books and MSS. with the names of the donors.’ 


Such are the curious materials of this volume, which, abstract 
ing from its internal merit, is a specimen of the British typo- 
graphy, in its last stage of perfection, and of engravings exqui- 
sitely finished. 

It is to be understood, that the several tracts, here combined, 
were submitted to the judgment of the Royal Society, whose 
verdict has given them a passport to the printing-press, in pre= 
ference, perhaps, to many others of inferior value. But itis 
not supposable, that every member, of that very learned body, 
examined the steps of demonstration, on which the stress of 
every conclusion rests, and found the result to be infallible cer- 
tainty: neither, that, in their personal or collective capacity, 

they 
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they tried new experiments, and decided in favour of the hypo- 
thesis adopted by the writers. This publication refers the 
subjects of its contents to the tribunal of a candid and impartiat 
public, from which decision appeals and remonstrances are in- 
competent. In this particular case, Reviews are but an ad- 
ditional vehicle for circulating the Transactions of the Royal 
Society. 

Some of the articles, above inserted, are purely demonstra- 
tive, and so not susceptible of abbreviation. Others report 
facts of which the utility is yet uncertain. ‘The 14th article, 
reporting a Singular Instance of Atmospherical Refraction, we 
submit to the consideration of our philosophical readers. 


* Hastings, Aug.1, 179%. 
© Dear Sir, 

- On Wednesday last, July 26, about five o’clock, afternoon, 
whilst I was setting in my dining-room, at this place, which is si- 
tuated upon the parade, close to the sea shore, nearly fronting the 
south, my attention was excited by a great number of people ren- 
ning down to the sea side. Upon enquiring the reason, I was in- 
formed, that the coast of France was plainly to be distinguished by , 
the naked eye. I immediately went down to the shore, and was 
surprised to find, that, even without the assistance of a telescope, 
} could very plainly see the cliffs on the opposite coast, which, at 
the nearest part, are between forty and fifty miles distant, and are 
not to be discerned, from that low situation, by the aid of the best 
glasses. ‘They appeared to be only a few miles off, and seemed to 
extend, for some leagues, along the coast. I pursued my welk 
along the shore, to the eastward, close to the water’s edge, coh- 
versing with the sailors and fishermen, upon the subject: ‘They, at 
first, could not be persuaded of the reality of the appearance ; but 
soon became so thoroughly convinced, by the cliffs gradually ap- 
pearing more clevated, and approaching nearer, as it were, that 
they pointed out, and named to me, the different places they had 
been accustomed to visit; such as the Bay, the Old Head, or 
Man, the Windmill, &c. at Boulogne; St. Vallery, and other 
places, on the coast of Picardy, which they, afterwards, confirmed, 
when they viewed them through their telescopes. Their observa- 
tjous were, that the places appeared.as near as.if they were sailing, 
at a small distance, into the harbours. 

* Having indulged my curiosity on the shore, for near an hour, 
during which the cliffs appeared to be, at some times, more bright, 
and néar, al others; more faint, and at a greater distance; but 
never out of sight, I went upon the eastern cliff, or hill, which 
is of a very considerable height, when a most beautiful scene pre- 
sented itself to my view; for I could, at once, see Dengeness, 
Dover cliffs, and the French coast, all along from Calais, Boulogne, 
Sc. to St. Vallery; and, as some of the fishermen affirmed, as far 
to the westward as Dieppe. By the telescope, the French en 
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boats were plainly to be seen at anchor, and the different colours 
of the land upon the heights, together with the buildings, were 
perfectly discernible. This curious phenomenon continued, in the 
highest splendor, till past eight o’clock (though a black cloud pens 
obscured the face of the sun for some time), when it gradually 
vanished. , : 

« Now, Sir, as I was assured, from every’possible enquiry I could 
make, that so remarkable an instance of atmospherical refraction 
had never been witnessed, by the oldest inhabitant of Hastings, nor 
by any of the numerous visitors, (it happened to be the day of the 
great annual fair. called Rock-fair, which always attracts mul- 
titudes from the neighbouring places), 1 thought an account of it, 
however trifling, would be gratifying to you. 

«I should observe, the day was extremely hot: I had no baro- 
meter with me, but suppose the mercury must have been high, as 
that and the three preceding days were remarkably fine and 
clear. To the best of my recollection, it was high water, at Hast- 
ings, about 1] o’clock, P. M. Not a breath of wind was stirring 
the whole of the day; but the small pennons at the mast heads of 
the fishing vessels, in the harbour, were, in the morning, at all points 
ef the-compass. 

: ‘Iam, &c. 
‘Wiriram Latuam. 

*P. SI forgot to mention, that I was a few days, afterwards, at 
Winchelsea, and at several places along the coast; where I was in- 
formed, the adove phenomenon had been equally visible. I should, 
also, have observed, that, when | was upon the eastern hill, the 
cape of land, called Dengeness, which extends nearly two miles 
‘into the sea, and is about 16. miles distant from Hastings, in 
z tight line, appeared as. if quite close to it; as did the-ishing 
boats, and other vessels, which were sailing between the two places: 
they, likewise, were magnified to a great degree.’ 


Valgar minds, ever prone to consider prodigies as presages 
of future calamities, would,‘ naturally, at that period of alarm, 
interpret this atmospherical phenomenon into a prelude of in- 
vasion from the South. Philosophers, on the other hand, 
would, regardless of futurity, pry into the physical causes of 
an apparent approximation from the coast of Picardy to that ~ 
of Sussex; and, perhaps, their surmises might have been 
equally remote from certainty. Mr. Latham remarks, that 
this curious phenomenon continued, in the highest splendor, 
till after eight at night. On the 26th of July, the sun set about 
fifty minutes after seven. It seems, that this extraordinary in-'” 
stance of refraction, prolonged the limits of the natural day; 
for its. splendor was not affected by that black cloud which in-. 
tercepted the sun beams. Now, query, whether this modera, 
mcident is not applicable to the ‘memorable solstice in the days 
of Joshua; and, long after, in those of Hezekiah? Both 
cio Whiston 
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Whiston and Le Clere’ account for the former event, by the 
jutervention of zrial phosphori, or atmospherical refraction. 
Whatever was the secondary cause, the duration of the sol- 
stice does not affect calculation; because, time, without mo« 
tion, has no measure. 


s 
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Lectures on Dict and Regimen. Being a systematic Enquiry into the most ras 
tional Means of preserving Health, and prolonging Life, together with 
Physiological and Chemical Explanations; calculated chiefly for the Use of 
Families: in order to banish the prevailing Abuses and Prejudices in Me- 
dicine. By A.-F. M. Willich, M.D. Physician to the Saxon Embassy, at 
the Court of Great Britain; Author of the Elements of Critical Philosophy. 


Ne to the authors of great ‘and important discoveries, 
those are the best benefactors of mankind, who render 
science intelligible, who dispel, by luminous discussion, the 
mysteries which involve it, and provide for its general progress 
anddiffusion. Among this respectable class of writers, the author 
of these lectures merits no small distinction. His aims are cer- 
tainly the most desirable in the whole range of human solici- 
tude, the preservation of health, and the prolongation of life. 
The means he suggests for accelerating and ascertaining these, 
are a clear, but succinct delineation of the medical art, in which 
every invention and improvement, in its several branches, every 
resource of prudent attention to the complex mechanism of the 
human frame, and every application of experiment in the gra- 
dual developement of science, are more or less implicated. ‘The 
technical barbarism in which this most useful species of know- 
ledge is still buried, forms a shocking contrast to the boasted 
acquisitions of this enlightened age. ‘The clouds, however, 
which have long darkened our medical horizon, ng. to dis- 
perse. ‘The sun of philosophy has, ‘occasionally, in the close of 
the present century, visited this bentghted region. We owe 
much to the common sense of a Buchan, the humanity of a 
Tissot, the honesty of a Beddoes, the industry of a Townsend, 
even the temerity of a Thornton ; and, indeed, to the various 
labours of many others of less name. But it was reserved tor’ our 
lecturer to expose the inmost recesses of this intricate labyrinth. 
He aims at an explicit interpretation of the various theories 
paywciang have adopted, in the course of their practice, for me- 
iorating the sickly condition of ‘our nature. In this laudable 


pursuit, he developes the radical principles of physiology, and, in 

an elegant flow of popular and perspicuous language, reduces 

every thing valuable in a science hitherto almost wholly un- 

known, to the level of ordinary capacities. This is truly useful 

information, and does as much honour to the heart, as the head 
No. II. 
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of our author. He explains himself with so much propriety, 
on this particular, that it were unpardonable to withold from 
our readers the following extract: 


« With the constant increase of refinement and luxury,’ he ob- 
serves, ‘ acertain weakness and indisposition, whether real or ima- 
ginary, has infested society in the character of a gentle epidemic. 
Jt cannot properly be called a disease, but rather an approximation 
to an infirm state, which almost involuntarily compels man to reflect 
upon the relative situation of his physical nature, to acquire correct 
ideas on health, disease, and the means of prevention and relief; 
and thus imperceptibly to become his own guide. — 

« Every individual, of any penetration, now claims the privilege 
of being his own physician ; it is not unfashionable to form a cerfain 
system concerning the state of our own health, and-to consider this as 
the criterion by which we may judge of ourselves and others, of 
patients and their physicians. ; 

« Formerly, people were not accustomed to think of the physical 
ste of their body, until it began to be afflicted with pain or de- 
bility. In this case they entrusted it to the practitioner in physic, as 
we now deliver a time-piece to a watch-maker, who repairs it ac- 
cording to the best of his knowledge, without apprehending, that 
its owner will be at the trouble of thinking or reasoning upon the 
method which he judged to be the most proper. 

« In our times, we frequently undertake the charge of prescribing 
medicines for ourselves; and the natural consequence is, that we 
seldom are able to tell whether we are healthy or diseased ; that we 
trust as much, ifnot more, toourselves than to the physician, who 
is only sent for occasionally ; and that we cannot conceive him to be 
perfectly free from the system oftheschools, from self-interest, or some 
professional motives. ‘Thus, by an acquaintance with medical sub- 
jects, which of itself is laudable, not only the business of the phy- 
sician is frequently thwarted, but likewise the recovery of the patient 
is unhappily retarded, or, at least, rendered more difficult. 

‘ No disease is, now-a-days, without demonstration, and he who 
ean neither detect nor comply with the peculiar system of health, 

adopted by his patient, may indeed act from motives dictated by 
reason and humanity; but his success, as a practical physician, in 
the common acceptation of that phrase, must ever remain problema- 
tical, Yet this general propehsity to investigate medical subjects, 
if it were properly directed and gratified, might be attended with 
very happy effects; forthe medical art ought not to be subject to an 
imperious and facinating demon, whose works are conducted chiefly 
in the dark recesses of mystery, whom we know only from his baneful 
effects, as he spares no objects of prey, and holds his votaries in a 
perpetual state of dependence. 

‘ The veil of mystery,’ says a modern popular writer, * which 
still hangs oyer medicine, renders it not only conjectural, but even 
a suspicious Brt. This has been long ago removed from the other 
sciences, which induces many te believe, that medicine is a mere 

trick 
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trick, and that it will not.bear a fair and candid examination. Me- 
dicine, however, needs only to be better known, in order to secure 
the general esteem of mankind. Its precepts are such as even wise 
mien would choose to observe, and it forbids nothing but what is in- 
compatible with true happiness.’ 

The whole introduction to this useful and important work, 
is perfectly appropriate to the author’s benevolent design, well 
written, and worthy of general perusal. It contains a large 
fund of such medical information as seldom falls in the way of 
ordinary readers; and is addressed, with great pertinence, to 
such classes and individuals in society, as are most likely to 
benefit by the advice it suggests, and the cases it exemplifies. 
On the causes and source of diseases, the medicinal laws of 
nature, the doctrine of temperament, quackery, fashionable ma- 
ladies, the skin, cosmetics, bathing, the physical education of 
children, nurseries, beds, cleanliness, and various particulars 
concerning the ceconomy of health, he prelects with much abi- 
lity, and at considerable length. ‘The whole is a very masterly 
apology for an undertaking which obtrudes on public attention, 
and with earnest importunity, many forbidding truths, and of 
the real utility of which, we doubt whether there will yet be 
found, among the faculty, liberality enough to allow. 

He reprobates what are generally called quack medicines, in 


very peremptory terms, and with a zeal, in our opinion, more 
professional than philosophical. For our part, we never hear 
these authoritative proscriptions, without being put in mind of 
that sectarean intolerance which did so much mischief among 
us in the pons, of the preceding century. Apologies for 


religion, and even the bible, from a bishop, or the priesthood, 
who derive distinction and establishment from the institution, 
may not always originate in the motives to which infidelity as- 
cribes them, but have at least a secular aspect.—And does not 
this unanimous concurrence among regular practitioners to ex- 
plode whatever is not of their own suggestion, and decry in 
the very teeth of experience, what has saved the lives of thou- 
sands, look very like a combination to protect some favourite 
monopoly? Are the arbitrary theories, and imperious dogmas 
of speculative and ingenious men, to be put in competition with 
facts, attested by the most enlightened minds in the kingdom ? 
This single instance is enough, in our opinion, to teach the fa- 
culty some degree of moderation, at least, in their anathemas of 
what they do not know. ‘They can be at no loss to what we 
allude ; and the allusion is not to be disproved, because the trial 
has*been made, and the dispute is now compleatly decided. 

Our author is a strong advocate for regulating every part of 
dress, according to its influence in promoting health. 

Y 2 ‘ The 
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« The head and breast of children,’ he says, ‘during’ the. first 
months, may be covered, though verw slightly ; but. as soon as. the 
hair‘is stfficiently strong to afford protection, there is scarcely any 
necessity for hats or caps, unless in . rainy: or cold seasons... The 
breast and neck too, acquire more firmness by keeping: them. unco- 
vered; as our frequent colds and sore throats chiefly. originate from 
the absurd habit of wearing bosom friends, and stiffened cravats— 
Herodotus,’ he adds, ‘ informs us, that after the battle fought between 
the Persians, under Cambyses, and the Egyptians, the slain’ of both nati- 
ons were separated ; and, upon examining the heads of the Persians, 
their skulls were found’so thin and tender, that a small stone would 
immediately perforate them; while, on the other hand, the heads of 
the Egyptians were so firm, that they could seatcely be fractured by 
the largest stones. “The cause of this remarkable difference, Herodo- 
tus ascribes to the custom of the Egyftians to shave their heads from 
the earliest infancy, and to go uncovered in all states of the weather 5. 
whereas the Persians always kept their heads warm, by wearing heavy 
turbans.’ 


Though not fully prepared to contest this theory, it strikes 
us, notwithstanding the antiquity of it, asdoubtful. If we are 
rightly informed, the French, whose medical acquisitions are 
not inferior to any of their most cultivated neighbours, adopt 
very generally the practice of the Persians, effeminate as it ap- 
pears, and warlike as their character is. For, whatever other 
parts.of the body remain, from fashion or habit, exposed, their 
heads are always carefully wrapt’ up in the warmest covering, 
especially during sleep: and a’ very voluminous night-cap 1s 
quite as. popular in modern France, as the turban was in-ancient 
Persia. An experiment, however, is now making in'Egypt, 
which must ultimately decide the truth or falshood of the 
historian. 

This volume appears to us judiciously analysed. by the con- 
tents prefixed, and which, with the indéx appended; is-a very 
useful department of a work calculated, certainly, more for 
occasional reference than regular perusal. Dr. Willich here 
treats in general— ; 

1, On the means of preserving health and prolonging life.—2, 
Of air and weather—3, Of cleanliness.—4, Of dress.—5, Of food 
and drink. —6, Of exercise and rest.—7, Of sleeping and 
waking.—8, Of evacuations.—9. Of sexual intercourse. —10, Of the 
passions and affections of the mind.—11. Of the organs of sense.— 
12, On the treatment and preservation of the eyes. 


A vein of unaffected philanthropy, and a fund of strong 
natural parts well cultivated, distinguish, whatever he advances 
in these several chapters. We have followed our lecturer, 
with some care, through all his details; and though we would 

: : not 
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not implicitly subscribe to any man, or body of men, on some 
equivocal points, he is certainly more genetally satisfactory 
than ‘most professional authors. ‘This work is not only a 
valuable accession to medical science, but must prove am ins 
estimable accommodation both te families and individuals 
situated at a distance from regular advice. For this reason. we 
heartily wish it may be soon domesticated in: every family in 
England, and that every member of society may teap the ad- 
vantage it is calculated toconfer. We particularly recom 
mend to the deliberate perusal of all sedentaryand literary people, 
his last chapter, which contains moré practical advice on the 
care of the eye, than is to be found in any other work in our 
language. 





Fragments of Scottish History. 4to. Edinburgh: Printed for Archibald 
Constable, at the. Cross. 1798. ~ 


é & rescue the forgotten records of ancient history from neg= 
lect, is one of the most usefullabours of erudition. Even 
some of the darkest periods in the progress. of human society, 
have been, by such care, rendered the most luminous and in- 
teresting. Had not Gibbon pursued the decline and_fall of the 
Roman Empire, through that vast chasm of oblivion, which 


seemed to divide the times of ancients from those of modern 
civility; one of the most entertaining and instructive portions of 
the history of the human race, might still have been regarded 
as the most disgusting and barren. Antiquarians and scholars 
are continually bringing into light, valuable memorials. concern- 
ing nations, whose fortunes have attracted little previous notice, 
or zras of time, which have been supposed incapable of histo- 
rical illustration, As there are, perhaps, nocharacters so insigni- 
ficant among all the millions who have lived on the earth, andne 
incidents so trivial among all the changes of nature and of hu- 
man life, as that the creative energies of genius cannot confer 
upon them the power to dazzle-the imagination, and to touch 
the sensibilities of the heart; so, however apparently incredi- 
ble, it is an assertion which may with confidence be made, 
that there is hardly one important incident in the history of any 
nation, so utterly lost in oblivion, as to be capable of eluding, 
for ever, the discovery of ingenious and persevering research. 
In regard to ScorLAND, of which, even Hume and Ro 

bertson deemed it a vain labour to investigate the early history, 
the truth of these general assertions, has, within these last 
thirty years, been remarkably evinced. Sir David Dalrymple, 
inhis Annals of Scotland; introduced historical certainty, in a 


minute and ample detail of facts, into a period, of which the 
former 
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former pretended history appeared to be hopelessly fabulous. 
‘The indefatigable and acute, though often rash and illogical, 
Pinkerton, with a skill, like that of a Roman Dilettante dig- 
ing up’cameos, medals, and mutilated statues from among the 
Sect busied ruins of theancient capital of the world, has brought 
into light a variety of precious remains, which bestow upon 
tle most obscure‘and doubtful parts of the Scottish history, an 
interesting fullness and authenticity. Others have recently made 
useful contributions towards the sameend. Nor is it possible to 
contemplate, otherwise than with deep astonishment, that multi- 
plicity of monuments, which are thus found to remain, of the 
history of a petty and barbarous people, during an unlettered 
age. 
"Phe book that now lies before us, adds another journal, 
which has, hitherto, existed only in manuscript, to the printed 
and original records of the Scottish history. An Inscription to 
the Right Hon. Henry Dundas ; a Preface; an Essay, under 
the title of Desultory Reflections on the State of Antient Scot- 
land; an Appendix to the Essay, consisting of fourteen diffe- 
rent articles; an engraved fac-simile of an ancient written 
deed; the Diary of Robért Birrel, Burgess of Edinburgh,. 
from the year 1532 to the year 1605; an Account of the 
English Expedition into Scotland, under the command of the 
Farl of Hertford, in the year 1544; Patten’s Account of the 
Duke of Somerset’s Expedition to Scotland, in the first year of 
‘the reign of King Edward the Sixth: These are the several 
itticles of which this volume is composed. ‘The Dedication, 
he Preface, and the Desultory Reflections, are the composi- 
thons of the editor. The greater part of the articles in the 
Appendix, the Fac-Simile, and the Diary of Birrel, are, now,» 
for the first time, published from ancient manuscripts. The. 
other parts of the volume are reprinted from old editions, of 
which the copies had become rare, and, by consequence, enor- 
mously expensive in the purchase. ‘The primary object of the. 
publication was to give to the world, the Diary of Birrel. : 
{ts other ingredients have been inserted, on account of their . 
kindred nature, to make up a suitable magnitude of volume, 
or as the proper apparatus of such an edition, and to display the | 
learning and ingenuity of the Editor. 

The dedicatory Znscription is short, simple, without any dis- : 
tinguishing peculiarity of sentiment or expression, and indeed, 
with so little matter of any sort in it, that some ingenuity at _ 
error, would have been requisite to make it remarkably 
wrong. 

In the Preface, the author informs us, that the introduction 
is composed of reflections which occurred to him, in the pe-.. 
rusal of a number of the original records of the Scottish his- 

tory, 
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tory, and of many narratives by voyagers and travellers, who 
had contemplated other divisions of human.society, in stages of 
barbarism, nearly similar to those of the ancient Scots; that the 
original articles in the appendix, have been faithfully copied 
from manuscripts, in the library of the Faculty of Advocates, 
at Edinburgh; that; whatever merit the diary of Birrel may 
appear to possess, canarise only from the unbiassed candour of 
its author; that, the éditor’s style is, perhaps, not free from 
Scotticisms; that, in some particulars, in his views of the his- 
tory and antiquities of Scotland, he has been obliged to differ 
from former writers; that he has yet more to communicate upon 
these subjects, than he has, here, deigned to unfold; that the 
two last pieces in the volume, have been reprinted from ancient 
editions, of which the copies are now extremely rare, and not 
to be purchased, but at an expence greatly exceeding their real 
value; that the progress of the edition through the press, has 
been superintended with as much care as the editor’s other avo- 
‘eations would permit him to exercise upon it. 

The Jntreduction, then, is the grand effort of genius and eru- 
dition, upon which this editor chiefly values himself and his. 
publication. ‘The ancient Scots were savages or barbarians. 
Climate might afford, in part, but not entirely, the origin of 
this modification of their national character: resemblances in 
the customs and manners of different tribes, are not to be al- 
‘ways regarded, as proofs of their descent from one common 
origin. Descendants from the Goths, the ancient Scots were 
distinguished by the most prominent, characteristic qualities of 
that people; valour, strength, and fierce activity.. ‘The women 
of ancient Scotland were not notorious for venereal profligacy ;_ 
delighted, rather in a conjugal life, than in celibacy ; were ro- 
bust, active, and, not improbably, martial in their dispositions. 
In their military expeditions, the ancient Scots exercised the 
cruelty, and the rude modes of subsistence which are supposed 
to be peculiar to savages; drinking the blood, and devouring 
the flesh of their slaughtered enemies ; marching into the held 
of battle, in disorderly multitudes, on foot, or mounted on 
dwarfish horses, naked, almost unarmed, hardly obedient to 
any command; carrying with them no other provisions than, 
for each, a bag of oatmeal, with living cattle to be, from 
time to time, slain, and devoured with almost Abyssinian fe- 
rocity. Wool, furs, and pearls were almost the only articles 
which Scotland then supplied for the trade of exportation. If 
they at any time, sailed, in those days, in multitudes of vessels, 
those vessels were certainly petty, as so many Indian canoes. 
Their dwellings were exceedingly uncomfortable; their cloth- 
ing scanty. ‘Their modes of agriculture were awkward and 
unproductive 
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unproductive. Property was, among them, extremely insecure, 
Intestine anarchy, an incessant wars with England prolonged 
their barbarism beyond its natural date. ‘The influence of 
that feodism which so tong reigned in Scotland, opposed the 
progress of civilization with a kindred efhcacy. A succession 
of minors on the throne was, likewise, unfriendly to the im- 
provement of social order among the Scots. .The usurpations, 
the artifices, the avarice of the clergy, and the superstitions 
which they cherished, strike the attention in a remarkable 
manner, while we survey the early history of Scotland. An- 
cient Scotland was extensively covered with woods, and in- 
fested by those beasts of prey, which usually haunt the forests 
of northern climates. ‘The monastic establishments, the for- 





be malities of the distribution of justice, the titles of honour, 


the great offices of state, the music of the ancientScots, seem to 
bespeak a refinement anid an illumination considerably superior 
to that barbarism which is, in other respects, their most 
striking characteristic. This is, faithfully, the substance of 
those desultory reflections, which compose the introductory 
part of this publication. - 

The Appendix to the introduction contains several deeds, 
which throw new light upon the condition of the serv? or 
villains, among the ancient Scots ; illustrate the well-known 
dispute concerning the extent and the local situation of the an- 
cient district of Lothian; and'present two curious inventories of 
the treasures belonging to two ancient Scottish churches. Its 
other contents, hisegh not unworthy of perusal, are, how- 
ever, of inferior value. 

The Diary of Birrel; for the sake of which, we uhder- 
stand this whole publication to have been origimally pro- 
jected, presents, for somewhat more than the last two thirds 
of the sixteenth century, such a series of memoranda of those 
passing events which seemed to its author the most import- 
ant, as any not illiterate, yet not eminently enlightened citi- 
zen of Edinburgh or London, might be supposed now capable 
of abstracting, for his own amusement, or the information of his 
children, from the successive news, whether oral or printed, 
of every passing month or year. ‘To a person capable of ge- 
nuine historical discernment, it is rich in facts the most curious 
and interesting; but, presenting each fact m a detached form, 
in the order of a chronicle; it, hence, defies abridgement. : 

he account of the Karl of Hertford’s expedition into Scot- 

land, in the year 1544, relates, that the English fleet, after 
three days navigation trom ‘l'ynmouth, sited in the Frith of 
Forth; that, on the fourth day of May, they made a descent 
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between Leith and Granton, and soen saw about five or six 
thousand 
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thousand Scots, with Cardinal Beaton at their head, to retire 
with precipitation at their approach; that the English then 
captured the town of Leith; refused to.accept the keys of the 
city gates of Edinburgh from the hands of its magistrates; 
uickly made themselves masters of this city by assault, but. 
2a its castle to be impregnable; that they, then, set on 
fire the city of Edinburgh, and the Abbey of the Haly-Rude, 
spoiled the surrounding country with fire and sword, took their, 
march, by land, for England, and in spite of the menaced op- 
position of the Scots, arrived at Berwick, on the eighteenth. 
day of May, with the loss of not more than forty persons out 
of their originalgnumber ; that the fleet, with those who had re- 
mained on board the ships, likewise, arrived safe at Berwick, 
on the very same day. A list of the towns, villages, and dwel- 
ling-houses of the Scots, which were, in this expedition, de- 
stroyed by the English, is subjoined: Another account of some 
spoiling incursions, which were, soon after, made by the 
English borderers, into the southern counties of Scotland, ap- 
pears as a supplement to the former. Both these appear to 
have been official accounts, similar to those which are now 
published in our gazettes. 
_ The Narrative of W. Patten, Londoner, fills about a 
third part of the volume, and is the last article in it. It isa 
journal of a well-known expedition by the Duke of Somerset, 
Protector of England, to compel the Scots to give their young 
queen, Mary, in marriage, to Edward the Sixth. This ex- 
pedition took place in the year 1547. In Patten’s Narrative, 
the whole series of its events is traced from the. Duke of 
Somerset’s arrival from London, at Newcastle, on the 27th 
day of August, to his return out of Scotland, across the 
‘T'weed, on the 29th day of the subsequent month of Septem- 
ber; the towns destroyed, the castles taken, the territories 
spoiled, the armies routed by the English, in the progress of 
this invasion, are all particularly commemorated in this narra- 
tive, with an ample detail of circumstances. The famous bat- 
tlé of Pinkie is the principal event of the whole expedition ; 
and is, therefore, here related at great length, and, as it should 
seem, with great fidelity: three engravings exhibit to the eye 
as many different positions of the English and the Scottish ar- 
mies on the field of battle. ‘The conclusion of the work 
shews, that, though the Scots were, with terrible slaughter, 
defeated in the battle of Pinkie; though a considerable extent 
of the border-district of Scotland was thus reduced under sub-. 
jection to England, yet Somerset’s expedition had been un- 
wisely planned, and not prudently conducted, since it failed to 
accomplish its primary object, the obtaining of the infdnt 
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Scottish queen to’ be the bride of young Edward. Patten ap- 
pears to have been a man of learning; for, he introduces, into 
the tenor of his narrative, not a few unseasonable proofs of his 
erudition—It is accompanied with the apparatus of an Epistle 
Dedicatory, a Preface, and a concluding Peroration. Patten 
was himself present in the whole course of the expedition. 
He dates his book at the end, from St. Mary’s-hill, the 28th 
of January, 1548. 

It remains for us to give our honest JUDGMENT of the ME- 
RITs of this publication. 

Of its design we have, already, in an indirect manner, 
given our readers to understand, that we very highly approve. 
Nothing cpuld be more unfortunate to the historical literature 
of Britain, than the interruption, by the death of GisBon, of 
that plan which this great writer had formed, in concert with 
Mr. Pinkerton, for the publication of a regular series of all 
the original historians of England. We regret that, for the 
history of Scotland, nothing similar should have been, hitherto, 
attempted ; that the learned Ruddiman should, in consequence 
of giving to the world the history and other works of Buchanan, 
have been attacked by invidious obloquy, and involved in con- 
tests which embittered the subsequent tenor of his life; that 
Fleming, the printer, should have been left, by his fellow- 
countrymen, to find the publication of Goodall’s excellent 
edition of the Scotichronicon of Fordun, but a-very unprofi- 
table undertaking of trade. ‘Uo appropriate, even amid the 
financial difheulties of the present time, an adequate sum of 
money for the expences of a general edition of all the origina 
literary monuments of the Scottish history; and to intreat his 
Majesty to lay his commands on his historiographer for Scot- 
tand to take upon him the task of editor, weuld be a measure 
signally honourable to the British legislature. In the mean 
time, it becomes us to receive, with due encouragement, 

rhatever may have been, or shall be, done in this province, by 
the industry and erudition of such respectable private individuals 
as a Pinkerton, a Chalmers, a Dalziel! 

Whatever, in this book, has been furnished by the paper- 
maker, the tvpe-founder, the printer, the: engraver, displays 
freshness, splendour, elegance, and correctness; and, we 
must own ourselves not-to belong to that surly race of critics 
who abhor the luxary of that ornamental printing, which 1s, 
at present, fashionable. We delight to see all the other fine 
‘arts associated with literature. Instead of impeding, as some 
have imagined, the diffusion of usetul knowledge, we are 
persuaded, that, on the contrary, the prevalent practice of 
printing, decorating; and-binding books, in a style of great 

; splendour 
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splendour and elegance, has, in many instances, contributed to 
introduce the taste for literature and science, where it might 
not otherwise-have found its way. He who. takes a part of 
his ornamental household furniture from the bookseller’s shop, 
will scarcely fail to prove, in the end, somewhat more of a 
man of letters, than he who furnishes his rooms only from the 
upholsterer’s and the cabinet-maker’s. However, we should 
wish, that, in the printing of any book, there should be al- 
ways thrown off, a certain number of plain copies, to be sold 
cheap, as well as a proportion of splendid, expensive, and 
highly ornamented ones. The typography of this wc: has 
been executed in the house of David Willison, a printer of 
great eminence in Edinburgh, who has been long honourably 
distinguished for the sagacity, vigilance, and singular industry, 
with which he, himself, corrects the proof-sheets for his own 
presses. Though not faultlessly perfect, it possesses the 
merit of correctness, in a much higher degree than the com- 
mon class of books, whether printed in England or in Scot- 
land. 

On the Diary of Birrel, the praise of much ability of 
composition cannot, indeed, be truly bestowed. It is not the 
work of a politician, a priest, a lawyer, or a man of letters ; 
but the journal of a plain citizen, whose character might, per- 
haps, possess some portion of the peculiarities of that of the 
‘fatler’s political upholsterer. He notes some very trivial events, 
as if they were big with mighty importance. He has over- 
looked many things that could not but be familiar to him, which 
we should, now, have been very glad to know. His mind ap- 
pears to have been not untinctured with the violent Presby- 
terian prejudices of that age. He was, evidently, not in the 
secret of any of the great political intrigues which broke forth 
in Scotland during his time. All those weak superstitions, 
which were not inconsistent with his Presbyterianism, appear 
to have been believed by him with implicit sincerity and reve- 
rence. His Diary was intended as nothing more than a plain, 
dry chronicle, 

Yet this Diary is adapted to do for us, what can be done 
by none of the greatest of the modern historians of ancient 
things. It conjures up around us the scenes, the personages, 
the passing events, the motley manners, the joys, the mise- 
ries, the dresses, the habitations, the streets, and all the ac- 
commodations of life, precisely such as they existed in Scot- 
land, at the distance of more than two hundred years back- 
ward. It gives us to behold them, with the eye, with the 
knowledge, with the feelings, of a Scotsman of that age, in 
the middle rank of life. It performs to the modern reader, 
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with respect to ancient Scotland, exactly that which the cele- 
brated exhibitions of the ingenious Mr. Barker do, in regard 
to Edinburgh, to Portsmouth, or to re | other subject of his 
pencil. ‘To him who can view external nature with a truly 
philosophic eye, not a breeze blows, not a feather floats in the 
air, not a mote dances in the sun-beams, not one drop of 
drizzling rain can fall, not an apple shall be casually shaken 
from the tree, without suggesting some grand and gencral 
truths concerning the hidden relations of things. And, in 
history, in like manner, the man who is endowed with the 
powers of genuine philosophical discernment, will be able to 
deduce information the most curious and important, from the 
aspect even of a defaced coin, from the view of an almost il- 
legible signature, from the minutest fragment of the dullest 
chronicle that was ever penned by a monk, from the most bar- 
barous latinity of. an ancient charter, even from the insipid 
simplicity of an old heroic ballad. Let. such Jook into the 
Diary of Birrel! They will find it to possess, in comparison 
with records which they are often obliged to value, merits of 
a high and extraordinary character. Even to the tribe of mere 
anecdote-mongers, this Diary will furnish a number of cu- 
rious gleanings. It exhibits, too, a very favourable specimen 
of the state of the Scottish language, in the period in which it 


was written—a specimen which is not excelled by the style of 
any Englishman who was contemporary with Birrel, and lived 
in the same condition of life. Any person, who has a taste 
for history, and who can find amusement in the perusal of the 
successive paragraphs of a newspaper, will not fail to be agreea- 
bly entertained by the veaiing of Birrel’s Diary. 


The accounts of the Earl of Hertford’s expedition, and of 
the subsequent incursions into the Scottish border-counties, 
possess the merit of being clearly intelligible military dispatches, 
without the affectation of eloquence, or of delicate propriety of 
Janguage. ‘They are, however, rather superior than inferior, 
in Composition, to those similar narratives, which are exhibited 
in our gazettes of the present day. ‘The style of real business 
of any sort, is, indeed, more nearly the same in all ages, in all 
languages, and in all periods, in the progress of any one lan- 
guage, than that of science, imagination, and erudition. The 
particular accounts af which we here speak, .ar¢ valuable, as 
being, probably, the best and most authentic English records, 
which now remain, of the events to which they relate. It 
seems to have escaped the knowledge of the editor, that the 
substance, both of this and of the following article, the narra- 
tive of Patten, has been incorporated by Lollinshed, into his 
history of England, 
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Patten’s nartative, is written with greater labour of com- 
position, than appears in either of the two preceding articles. 
{t is the work ofa man of learning; and has in it, by conse- 
quence, more of pedantry, affectation, and extraneous matter.’ 
‘The author, when he sat down to write, seems to have thought 
more of telling his tale learnedly, eloquently, and persuasively, 
than, simply, oftelling it intelligibly; and he has, on this account, 
only written somuch the worse. But, his narrative is, never- 
theless, of great value. It is, like the former article, an ori- 
ginal, and, in some sort, an official account, of the events 
which it relates. ‘Che author particularizes time, place, and 
circumstances, in a picturesque detail, which can scarcely fail 
to interest every reader. He displays, in a degree highly 
above the genius of the writers of the former two articles, a 
portion of the powers of the orator and the poet: he rises, oc- 
casionally, above the level of the mere journalist, to the very 
majesty of genuine history. ‘The style may be regarded, as a 
fair specimen of that English, which was commonly written in 
the middle of the sixteenth century. 

With extreme reluctance, we find ourselves compelled to ob-_ 
serve, that the editor, in that part of the volume which is his 
own composition, seems to have entirely forgotten the proper } 
functions of the character which he has assumed. Nothing 
from his own pen could, as he might easily have known, enter, 
with propriety, into this volume, which might not tend to il- 
lustrate the character and tenor of the three ancient pieces that 
it contains, or to unfold the history of these pieces, and of their 
authors. He’ should have informed us, where these pieces 
confirm, and where they correct, the received history of the 
times to which they refer. He ought to have cleared up their 
obscurities, and to have particularly explained their uses. Bar- 
rington’s Observations on the Statutes, and the notes to the 
edition of Poems from the Bannatine Collection, by the late 
Lord Hailes, might have served to point out to the present edi- 
tor, that path in which it became him to tread; a path, which 
neither philosophy, nor elegance, would disdain to strew with 
flowers. Instead of following such examples, he has sent his 
book into the world, destitute of all the proper apparatus of 
such an edition of rare pieces of antiquity. Even in the per- 
formance of that which it was precisely his intention to do, 
he has very materially failed. His particular facts are not re- 
ferred with any adequate powers of induction, to general prin- 
ciples; they are scattered in a disorder, somewhatas if the had 
been put into the hands of the printer, written, each different 
fact, on a different slip of paper, and as if he had then made 
them, one to succeed another, just as he took them up, without 
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any regard to the order of reasoning, or the connection of mean- 
ing. While the diversity of his quotations, and his "minute ac- 
curacy of reference, would seem to bespeak almost all the. Her- 
eulean reading of the famous Florentine Librarian, dic tenor 
of his observations on the Scottish histery, evinces him to 
Kave been little, if at all, acquainted with the introductory 
pages of Robertson’s History of Scotland, with the annals of 
Lord Hailes, or with the compilation of Henry. He meets with 
difficulties which have been, long since, satisfactorily solved: 
and he appears ignorant of facts and. principles, which one 
should have supposed to be universally known. He examines 
voyagers to the antipodes, for facts that are to be found only 
mm the old monkish writers of the Scottish history. .His periods 
are all of one cut. They want that easy flow, and that va- 
riety of structure, which form the perfection of the.rhythm 
and melody of prose. ‘hose beautics of comparison and me- 
taphor which he the most, effects, are too often devoid of 
freshness and of delicacy, are tawdry and hackneyed. ‘They 
are such flowers as glare in the window of the aréificial flower 
maker, or flaunt on the bosom of the woman of pleasure; not 
such as diffuse their sweetness, only in the gardens of taste, 
or blush in the distant wilderness, unscen but by the eye of 
genius. Though not free from Scotticisms, his. style is “cihener 
anfected with Latinisms, and with Gallicisms. His models 
seem to have been Kaimes’s Sketches of Man, and Gilbert 
Stuart’s Book on the Public Law of Scotland: and he has 
ound both the one and the other to be exemplar amitadbile 
it?s. ‘There runs, through the whole, that affectation of ex- 
cessive modesty, which is generally interpreted as bespeaking 
great conscious se/f-importance. 

But the most pleasing part of our task remains yet behind. 
For, in these Desultory Observations on the Ancient History 
of Scotland, there is much which it is impossble not to praise. 
‘Fhey exhibit an admirable extent of reading and accuracy of 
remark. They evince, in thew author, a mind disposed to 
think for itself, and not destitute of those energies, without 
which the attempt at originality of principles must ever be 
weakness and folly. They shew no unhappy combination of 
elegance with erudition. We can discern in these observations, 
traces of a philosophical research, which, if duly cultivated, 
er one day, perhaps, more than rivala Hume, a Montesquieu, 
and a Kaimes. ‘The style is. often rich in the. happiest pro- 
prety and beauty of expression. It has many beauties which 
even the most eloquent of those authors whom he has chosen 
for his models, would not be ashamed to own. If the author 
have not added ene new general truth to what we, before, 

knew 
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knew: ‘of the ancient history of Scotland: he has,. however, 


brought together a very entertaining miscellany of particular 
facts, which we have read with great pleasure. "It is pleasing 
to see 2 young lawyer thus giying his leisure hours to the culti- 
vation of those branches of literature which are not income 
patible with his prefessional studies: for we believe that, in 
a polished age like the present, no man will easily become 
very emiment in business, who is not, in a considerable degree, 
literary. We have been give to understand, that the editor 
of this publication is Mr. Dalziel, a young Scottish advo- 
cate ,of very promising industry and talents. R. H. 
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HE terrific machinery of the modern romance, and the 
common-place insipidity of the modern sentimental 
novel, have been too frequently obtruded on critical notice: 
we can admire the daring and eccentric excursions of real 
genius—we are not insensible of the softer graces of pathos 
and elegance, but we deprecate the servum pecus of imita- 
tors; and entertain a doubt, whether the gratification we 
sometimes receive from the former kind of writers, compen 
sate the disgust we so often experience from the bombastic ab- 
surdities, and tasteless duliness, which characterize the effu- 
sions of the latter. Under these impressions, we have perused, 
with considerable pleasure, a prodtiction unassisted by the su- 
pernatural agency, cither of the gentle goddess of dulness, or 
of the powerful demons of magic fiction; but in which the 
author, consulting the more friendly impulses of nature, dis- 
plays the enviable powers of interesting, amusing, and in- 
structing, his reader. 

Such is the character of the agreeable work before us. The 
family portraits it exhibits, have all the features of honest 
likeness. In the more public delineations, we distinctly re- 
cognizé many oddities, who are known upon the town, and 
we are much gratified to perceive, that the literary artist does 
not endeavour to provoke a transient risibility, by the distor- 
tions of carracaituré, but that the pencil of humour is guided 
by the finger of veracity. ‘ = 7 

The adventures of the Dynevawr family, consisting of Sir 
David Dynevawr, a Welch baronet; his son, a pedantic and 
whiansical L.L. D. from Oxford; Martha, sister of the ‘ba- 
ronet, a-methodistical devotee; and Pernel, a young lady of 
teresting beauty and accomplishments, the ward of Sir 
David, form the chief biography of the novel, which is 
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variegated by several pleasant episodes and exotic characters. 
some of the latter we shall introduce to the notice of our 
readers,. And, in the first place, a spectacled sot-disant con- 
noisseur, well known at the sale-rooms of this metropolis, as 
a piddling purchaser of pictures. 


«Mr. Le Dupe was a great amateur of painting, and, as he 
thought, a connoisseur; an admirer of the fine arts, and a steady 
friend and patron to their professors. These gentlemen, with the 
continual expence of purchasing pictures, managed to keep his 
pockets extremely low, although he — the benefit of a lu- 
erative trade, which trade he never meddled with, nor would ever 
permit any one to mention to him. Rue : : 

‘He had spent two-thirds of his life in forming his collection, 
which, he would say, no private man in the world could equal. 
And, in point of number, length, and breadth of canvass, I have 
no doubt, he spoke correctly; but, as to quality, if J except one 
or two, I am convinced that every one of dis originals, of the best 
masters, were simply copies. 

« With the assistance of Sterne, in whose works he had, by 
chance, read of the colouring of Titian, the expression of Rubens, 
the grace of Raphael, the purity of Dominichino, the corregiescity 
of Corregio, the learning of Poussin, the airs of Guido, the taste 
of the Caraccis, and the grand contour of Angelo; he talked so 
learnedly of the graphic art, as to confound and astonish all but 
those who knew any thing about it. Beside which, he would de- 
scant on the schools of Florence, Rome, Milan, and Lombardy, 
and on the merits of their founders, without having ever been near 
the former, or knowing a tittle of the latter. 

‘ His furor for buying pictures was so intense, that, whenever he 
saw any he liked, he would almost sell his coat to purchase them. 

‘ Hearing one day,’ said he, ‘ of a Teniers at Christie’s, I went 
to examine it. It enchanted me; but having nomoney, and know- 
ing it would go ata high price, [ ordered my servants, when it was 
to be sold, to lock me in my room till the sale was over. And I 
vow,’ added he, ‘ that, if it had not been for this artifice, I should 
have bought it with the spunging-house staring me in the face.’ 

‘ To these dispositions he joined the affectation of eccentricity, 
literature, and wit. To support his character for’the last, I have 
been told that he would read two or three pages of some obsolete 
jest book every day before he went to dine with his friends, with 
one or another of whom he took his meals daily.throughout the 
year. Hewas, therefore, the worst acquaintance a man could have 
who wanted a dinner, since he never dined at home. 

‘ He would, it is true, now and then, and by mere accident, say 
a few good things, (of which I am sorely afraid I shall not be able 
to call many to my recollection); but his wit, in general, consisted 
of puns, old stories, and an excursive mode of thinking ang rea- 
soning, which he esteemed a mark of genius. 

« A favourite 
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* A favourite winter-joke of his, howéver (as a specimen) was' te 
dance about as if his feet were benumbed, that some person might, 
ask him whether he was cold; to which he would immediately re« 
ply, pointing to his feet, « Cold, sir? I am cold in the extreme!” 


In confirmation of the pleasantry here ascribed to the con- 
noisseur’s versatile character, it may be remarked, that he was. 
the inventor of a new species of wet, by cross readings of the 
newspapers; and that, for his frequent attempts. to play the 
part of Momus, in a circle of wits, he has been honoured, 
with a couplet or two in Goldsmith’s exquisitely characteristic 
poem of Retaliation, where it must be owned, that the loqua- 
cious connoisseur appears like a dried grub pinned on paper in 
a dusty corner of a cabinet, containing many noble specimens 
of natural curiosities. 

A templar and playwright is another figure in our author’s 
group; there ate some fastidious critics, who, fond of making 
disadvantageous comparisons, would, perhaps, liken’ many of 
our late sprightly dramatic productions to the spurious Claret, 
Champaigne, and Burgundy, manufactured in this industrious 
town, and warranted to keep se many days; it should-seem, 
however, fram the success of certain gentlemen in the play line, 
that the requisites for dramatic composition have been strangely { 
mistaken by such over sagacious critics; and that the intellects 
which is not sufficient to.conduct the cause of A or B in. West-. 
minster Hall, may be fully adequate to delight, illumine, and 
reform mankind, through the medium of the drama. 

An eminent caricaturist, a pamphlet-writing and disputatious 
clergyman, a brave lieutenant with a wooden leg, a schem- 
ing nobleman, and his treacherous sister, are faithfully pour- 
trayed by ourauthor, whose talents seem admirably adapted to 
catch the ‘‘ living manners.”’ By the pathetic story of Mr. and 
Mrs. Minshall we were much affected, and'that of Jerry, who 
is a minor Gil Blas, forms a smart and entertaining episode. 
Classical quotations are very numerously interspersed; they 
are familiarly translated for the benefit of the country reader ; 
and so far from being trite, they evince the author to possess 
deep and extensive erudition. In support of this encomium, we 
would willingly extract some very ingenious arguments (vol. 3, 
p- 8—15) relative’ to Mr. Bryant’s anti-classical attack on 
the authenticity of the Trojan war ; but, for the sake of general 
utility, we cannot refrain from giving the preference to some 
very sensible remarks on the great topic, nosce tetpsum. 


‘ Feweread books with half the advantage they, might derive from 
them :. and none, perhaps, ever imagined, that noting the works we 
study, is the best and surest way to discover our minds to others, and 
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to learn them ourselves. Nothing would, I think, so soon and so 
Clearly demonstrate the disposition and sentiments of any man to an 
indifferent person, as the perusal of books in which the former had 
marked those passages that had given him the most satisfaction. A 
man might also, by adopting such a mode of reading, perceive the 
difference of his opinion, and the improvement of his judgment, at 
various periods of his life. For he who should go through an author 
in this manner, attwenty, at thirty, and at forty years of age, would 
each time note, with approbation, whathe had neglected before, and 
erase some of those marks of admiration his earlier powers of dis- 
crimination had induced him to make. But, what is more, as most 
men do not know their own minds, and can give no reasonable ac- 
count of their principles and tenets, but discover them involuntarily, 
as it were, in the sentiments of an author, he might himself, as well 
as others, more speedily, by turning to the books he has thus read, 
come at a knowledge of his inclinations and passions, than by any 
confession of his own, however earnest and faithful. 


Thonghts ‘ natural, but not obvious,” form a part of 
Addison’s happily conceived definition of fine writing; and, 
it must be acknowledged, that there is not less originality than 
truth and simplicity, in the mental criterion which our author 
proposes in the passage we have just quoted. We have re- 
viewed, with pleasure, a production containing such variety 
of entertainment, and conclude, by expressing a wish that our 
attention may be again excited, by other effusions of the same 
writer. 








Ai Treatise on the Influence of the Passions, upon the Happiness of Individuals, 
and of Nations. Illustrated by striking References to the principal Events 
and Characters that have distinguished the French Revolution. From the 
French of the Baroness Stael de Holstein. To which is prefixed a Sketch 
of her Life. By the Translator. 8v0. ff. 344. 65. Cawthorne. 1798. 


EMOTE from the busy haunts of men must have been 

the retirement of that person to whom the name of the 
Baroness Stael de Holstcin is totally unknown. By those, how- 
ever, whose acquaintance is only nominal, the\productions of 
the daughter of M. Neckar and Mademoiselle Curchod ; of the 
wife of the Ambassador from Sweden to the republic of France ; 
of the friend of La Fayette, Lameths, and the original sup- 
porters of the Gallic revolution ; of a person to whom is at- 
tributed considerable influence over the present directory ; and 
of a female, against whom Edmund Burke, who conferred im- 
mortality equally by his invective and his praise, hurled the 
thunders of his eloquence, cannot be unfolded, without 
txciting expectation and curiosity. Such were our feelings ; 

an 
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and, as we are pursuaded that similar sentiments will be ex- 
tensively reciprocated, we shall, by a brief but accurate detail 
of the contents, attempt the gratification of the general wish. 

A laconic preface communicates the reasons of Madame 
Stael for publishing the Essay which now occupies our at- 
tention. It suggests her hope, that the subject and opinions 
would refute the numerous calumnies which had been impelled 
against her fame, and extort an acknowledgment, even from 
her enemies, that their author could not enjoy licentious plea- 
sures, nor be devoted to political intrigue. 

The present treatise constitutes part of a publication which 
the Baroness originally designed, and intends, ultimately, to ex- 
ecute. An investigation of the consequences of the influence 
of the passions on the happiness of individuals and of nations, 
is the object of the general performance. This volume exa- 
mines only their operation on our personal felicity. 

In attempting this enquiry, the work is divided, p. 10, into 
three sections: 


‘ The first of which treats successively of the influence of each 
particular passion on the happiness of man ; the second analyzes the 
relation between certain affections of the soul to the operation of 
the passion or of reason ; the third exhibits a picture of the resources 
which man finds within himself, of those that are independent of 
chance, but more especially of the will of other men.’ 


To evince that the passions have invariably a tendency injuri- 
ous to mankind, after stating that independence can alone con- 
fer true happiness, which is defined, p. 8, to consist, 


‘ In the re-union of all the contraries. For individuals, it is hope, 
without fear; activity without solicitude; celebrity without detrac- 
tion; love without inconstancy ; that glow of imagination that em- 
bellishes, to the eye of fancy, whatever we possess, and dims the 
recollection of whatever we may have lost; in a word, the very 
reverse of moral nature, the pure perfection of every condition, of 
every talent, of every pleasure, unmixed with the ills that usually 
attend them. 

« It is then contended, that all the passions rendering their sub- 
jects necessarily dependent upon innumerable contingent circum- 
stances, must be incompatible with real enjoyment.’ 


In the first section, which forms the larger part of the volume, 
the Baroness endeavours to support this proposition, by examin- 
ing the passions—of the desire of glory, of ambition, of vanity, 
of love, of gaming, avarice, and drunkenness; of envy and 
revenge, of the spirit of party, and of guilt. The result of this 
particular research, is a conclusion, that although each passion 
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may certainly be productive of partial, temporary ‘advantage, 
yet that its inconveniencies are infinitely more permanent and 
extensive. 

But there are some sentiments which are supposed to par- 
take equally of the nature of the passions, and of those internal 
resources from which, when liberated from the malignant 
despotism of the former, it is contended, we are to derive eve 
sensation of delight. The second section, therefore, is devoted 
to some observations on friendship, on filial piety, on parental 
and conjugal affection, and on religion ; and the writer attempts 
to demonstrate, that even from these apparently pure fountains 
of satisfaction, streams polluted and injurious will very fre- 
quently proceed. 

Having divested the human race of those supports on which, 
during their progress through the wilderness of life, they have 
been hitherto accustomed to rely, in the third section she 
pronounces the culogy of those consolations on which alone 
they ought to depend. More accurate opinions of the nature of 
unexperienced misfortunes, philosophy, study, and beneficence, 
are the substitutes to which they are recommended to resort. 

To this production, of which the preceding observations 
contain a correct, but diminished outline, a short biographical 
account of the author is prefixed, which, although not dis- 
tinguished by much original intelligence, may be grateful to the 
few readers who might otherwise have remained entirely unin- 
formed. These will accordingly bestow their acknowledg- 
ments on the translator, who appears to have executed his de- 
partment with laudable propriety. Justice, however, compels 
us to remark, that he has sometimes expressed the meaning’ of 
the original, by adopting words which, in the two languages, 
are different in their sense, although similar in their orthogra- 
phy ; and-that we have observed frequent instances of that 
negligence, which we rather deplore than censure, and which, 
in the present state of our domestic literature, is, perhaps, 
unfortunately inevitable. 

Being unpossessed of a French copy of this performance, we 
express our opinions with some timidity. Yet we venture to 
suggest; that in the arrangement and style of Madame de Stael, 
and her parent M. Neckar, there exists a singular coincidence ; 
that many of the sentences, by their length and inversion, are 
rendered totally obscure; and that there frequently appears a 
censurable affectation of scholastic phraseology, and analytical 
refinement. This treatise will, notwithstanding, elevate the 
author to an honourable eminence. Considerable ingenuity is 
uniformly displayed. Many remarks evince extensive political 
information, and a profound acquaintance with the human 
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heart ; and the illustrations acquire augmented interest, by 
their application to recent events. 

Many objections to the occasional sentiments and fundamen- 
tal principles occurred during their perusal ; but, we shall re- 
press our disposition to introduce those remarks; since we de- 
sire to analyze, rather than to contend ; to enable others to ob- 
serve with correctness, and decide without partiality, than to 
descend into the arena of debate, or assume the proud prero- 
gative of dispensing for opinions, either laurels or disgrace. 








Biographiana. By the Compiler of ‘ Anecdotes of Distinguished Persons.” 
2vols. 810, ff. O31. 10s. boards. Johnson. 1799. 


JN our literature, ANECDOTEs, till very lately, have formed 

a species of composition, little understood; employed often 
with an apology for their introduction, and always scattered 
without art. At present, however, they are frequently poured 
forth without discrimination, and are formed into collections 
that deserve the honest criticism which Martial made on his 
own epigrams. ‘To our taste anecdotes give a high relish, 
and we are ready to exclaim, nearly in the words of the elder 
Pliny—That anecdotes, however written, must delight. But, 
we acknowledge, that there is a philosophy in anecdotes, as 
well as in science; there is a high aim to be taken, if the bow 
be strong, and the arrow swift. We read, some years ago, 
an entertaining tract, which, bating some eccentricity, shewed, 
not without a due degree of conviction, that anecdotes had a 
variety of good qualities, little known to vulgar writers. ‘They 
have, indeed, too long been confounded with sallies of wit; 
but it is not in jest-books, that the philosopher seeks for the 
anecdotes most agreeable and useful to his taste. He con- 
siders them, indeed, as nothing less than facts, which, seized 
on by accident, and embodied into a phalanx, are the for- 
midable flanks of his systems. What, indeed, renders the 
works of Helvetius so palatable to some readers—not his 
metaphysics ; but his metaphysics and his anecdotes. It is by 
anecdotes, that the history of manners, of characters, and 
of human nature herself, are to be illustrated. It is with 
anecdotes, that we often supply the wants of literary conver- 
sation; and it is with anecdotes, the artist tréateesty obtains 
those secrets of his art, which are not even found in the lec- 
tures Of a professor. 

Of this higher species of anecdotes, we have few works 
which can be mentioned with eminentapplause. Dr. Warton’s 
Essay on Pope is the finest specimen, and even a model, of 
anecdotical composition. The anecdotes of Johnson are 
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precious by their apposite introduction; and the e/oges of the 
French academicians are enriched with the same felicity. But 
we must not pass in silence the illustrious Boyle; for no 
‘writer appears to have better known the value, and the force 
of anecdote. 

Of such writers as have not aspired to the philosophy of 
anecdote, Mr. Seward deservedly ranks among the first. His 
yesources are copious: his habits of life have been very fa- 
vourable to the formation of his volumes; and he has. gratified 
his readers with no unimportant number of anecdotes, which may 
be thus called, in the rigid acceptation of the term, derived 
from the Greek, meaning matters not yet published. He has 
particularly paid attention to art, and to artists; and in his 
anecdotes may be found a series of criticisms, and circum- 
stances, relative to thetn, not only derived from his own per- 
sonal knowledge, but sometimes composed by eminent artists, 
whom he has the happiness of ranking among his numerous ac- 
guaintance. We must also add, that he has inserted several 
original papers, and unpublished excerpts. 

‘Those who have perused (and we know many have with 
picasure) his former anecdotes, will receive these volumes with 
equal gratification. ‘They are similar in every respect. We 
would wish not to be misunderstood ;—in giving this tribute 
ef our approbation to this work we do not mean to coun- 
tenance those endless volumes, which are formed only with 
the labour of the hand. We, indeed, and so we believe does 
every man of taste, object to mere compilations of anecdotes. 
But few are competent to form works like the present. A 
curious and diversified lecture, is the great requisite for such 
productions. What isto communicate keenness to curiosity, 
pleasure to thesensations of taste, and delight to the artist, and 
the lover of art, can only be collected from the original, and 
often rare, biographical works; from contemporary accounts; 
or in those select conversations to which none but men of per- 
fect leisure can be admitted. Our writer has enjoyed these in 
no common degree. From a Miscellany like the present, it is 
both difficult, and useless to furnish extracts. We find, here, 
an original memoir of Warren Hastings, Esq. for which Mr. 
Seward is indebted to Major John Scott; its authenticity is its 
chief value; but, it is accompanied with a fine head of that great 
and persecuted man, by the graver of Holloway, after a bust 
of Banks. We have also aseries of anecdotes of painters, very 
grateful to the admirers of that exquisite art. Anecdotes (and 
we have not discovered any nugatory ones) of almost every 
celebrated personage in history—and in literature ;—and bio- 
graphical sketches of some recent eminent characters. ‘The 
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embellishments of these volumes, besides the admirable head of 
Mr. Hastings, consist of a frontispiece, etched by Miss Harriet 
Carr, of Durston-hill, near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, which re- 
minds us of the ** pencil of Pietro de Cortona,’ and another 
lady, has set to music asong, by the late Scott, of Amwell, 
which is printed at the close of the work. It is, perhaps, a2 
happy peculiarity, and a delightful evidence of the progress in 
the female character, that two young Ladies, have thus publicly 
sacrificed on the altar of the Graces, and there thrown flowers 
of no common growth. We have also a curious engraving, 
from a gold coin, of Mary Queen of Scots, and her consort 
James If. ; portraits of John Hough, Lord Bishop of Wor- 
cester, and of the great musician, Purcel. They are very 
finely executed, by Holloway; nor is it any fancy to declare, 
that religious serenity is diffused over the sweetness of features 
of this excellent prelate ; and the head of the musician, whose 
character is here delineated by the elegant pen of Dr. Burney, 
has in it all the seraphic harmony of his own art. It is copied 
from an original drawing, by Sir Godfrey Kneller, in the pos- 
session of Dr. Burney. 

We think that every lover of Letters is under considerable 
obligations to Mr. Seward for these and his former amusing 
volumes ; while their embellishments exhibit no ordinary nor 
uninteresting specimens, of two favourite arts. 








The Shade of Alexander Dope on the Banks of the Thames; a Satirical Poem, 
with Notes. By the Author of “ The Pursuits of Literature.” T. Becket. 
ff-86. 35.64. 1799. 

HE chief merit of this writer, is his warm and com- 
mendable attachment to his country, its religion and con- 
stitution. In support of these he stands forth an invincible 
champion; opposing, with just alarm and manly indignation, 
the shield of truth to those shafts of insidious patriotism, law- 
less policy, and atheistical doctrine, which, like the arrows of 

Apollo amidst the warriors of Greece, would spread a deso- 

lating pestilence throughout the land. 

‘We must all strive’, says he, ‘ in our several capacities, to di- 
rect the vessel of the public mind, and of the national understand- 
ing in a strait and undeviating course; or, as it is well expressed 
in one of the Orphick fragments preserved by Clemens—.Suvew 
Koadins vorgoy xutos; 7. ¢. to direct the intellectual vessel. of the 
heart.’ 


And, it is much to be lamented, that more ability is not de- 
voted to so good a cause, but that such a great body, com- 
posed of persons of considerable talent, should be engaged in a. 
contest so destructive and pernicious as the one they carry se 
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with that which cool reflection would determine them to 
espouse. Honour and the applause of God and man attend 
upon the former, whilst nothing but disgrace and contempt can 
possibly await the latter. To raise a noble structure, or to 
preserve it in decay, is the task of wisdom and —_ ; but, to 
pull it to the ground, and render it one confused heap of undis- 
tinguishable materials, is the easy and desertless work of igno- 
rance, wickedness, and folly. 

When a satyrist is filled with such philanthropic principles, 
every honest man must rejoice in his exertions, and view him 
with interested exultation, as they mark his triumphant course 
through aherd of human monsters, more fell and more tremen-< 
dous than any that ever prowl’d in the imagination of the poet.’ 

Treating of Godwin and other philosophers of this sad de- 
scription, he draws the following true and excellent portrait of 
their labours : 

‘ Finally ; when the modern systems are delineated, and the chart 
of the opinions and doctrines laid out in departments, I would ask, 
What is the picture? What are the cbjects? Are the things re~ 
commended and enforced, either true, or honest, or just, or pure, 
or lovely, or of good report? Is-there any thing to be found and 
felt, but insolent domination; sanguinary and unrelenting ordi- 
nances: and the tyrannical suppression and overthrow of every ex- 
isting institution? Throughout the whole of their systems, Is there 
any virtue, or any praise, or any motive, which the good can ap- 
prove, and the wise ratify?” P. 64. 

The notes to this poem, unlike those of a former work, 
contain more names that are mentioned with praise than cen- 
sure. Previous to an eulogium on sevéral ingenious female 
authors, we find this equitable anathema against the produc- 
tions of the late Mrs. Godwin, which we recommend espe- 
cially to our fair countrywomen. 

‘ These philosophers of* either sex make marriage the object of 
their most peculiar ridicule, and then refine it into prostitution. 
What can women expect to learn from such writings? To approach 
them, issto tread, perhaps without design, and generally with ori- 
ginal rectitude, in the vestibule of the Corinthian temple of seduc- 
tion and. adultery. To no other altars can they be condycted by 
such a priestess as Mrs. Wolstonecroft Godwin. But they should 
be reminded, that in the gloomy back ground, they may plainly 
discern the cavern of suicide” P. 50 and 51. 

We readily agree with the author in condemning the immo~, 
rality which generally pervades the dramas of the German: 
stage, but must, in justice, to the genius of Schiller, Kotzebue, 
and others, confess, that we have not found their ‘ scenes 


dull, and their prose alternately bombastick and languid.’ 
The 
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The ptose of this writer is of the first order of composition : 
‘we cannot, however, say the same of his poetry; and were we 
inclined to compare him with Pope, whose versification has 
evidently been his study, we should affirm of him, what was said 
of an imitator of the style of Dr. Johnson, ‘ He has all the 
contortions of the sybil without her inspiration.’ 

The poem ts formed of lines, for the most part, sufficiently 
smooth and harmonious, but in no other respect is it entitled 
to the appellation it assumes. It possesses neither imagery nor 
fable, and is pursued in such verses as these: 


An altar stands: thero Tooxe his emblem lays, 
Shoes, razors, constitutions, straps, and stays 5 
M‘Cormick’s libel ; Wakefield’s sanguine gall ; 
Pitt’s rise pourtray’d, and the third Charles’s fall. 
V. 245, 


After a few pages, in which the shade of Pope stalks along 
the banks of the Thames, applauding Dr. Duigenan’s pamphlet, 
and quoting Mr. Grattan’s speeches, which he turns against 
the author, he suddenly quits his object, and, after a variety of 
unconnected matter, thinks of our gallant Nelson; and had he, 
at the same time, happily recollected the battle of Actium, he 
would undoubtedly have exclaimed with his favourite bard; 

Io triumphe ; tu moraris aurtos 
Currus, et intactas boves. 

Io triumphe ; nec Jugurthino parem 
Bello refortdsti ducem ; 

Neque Africanum, cui super Carthaginem 
Virtus Sepulchrum condidit. 

The shade then vanishes ‘ into thin air” and is heard no 
more. 





LONDON CATALOGUE, 
For FEBRUARY, 1799. 


DIVINITY. 


Sentimental Beauties, from the Writings of Dr. Blair, selected with a View 
to refine the Taste, rectify the Judgment, and mould the Heart to Virtue. 
3s. 6d. Lee and Hurst. 


UCH as we value this excellent writer, and often as we have 
profited by his instructions, literary, moral, and pious, we 

never could account satisfactorily, in our own minds, for the excess 
of popularity to which he’has arrived; and his first application to 
the London booksellers, with a volume of his celebrated Sermons, 
would have certainly been rejected, but for the influence and im- 
No. II. Bb portunity 
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portunity of a countryman of his own, who controuled, at that 
time, in some measure, the periodical account of our literature, 
He prevailed on one or two of his coadjutors to join him in opinion; 
and the booksellers were satisfied. This gentleman was perfectly, 
known to all the lettered circles of the town, and from many years 
experience, well qualified to appreciate the public taste; and his 
foresight, in this instance, has been amply justified by the évent. 
We have always thought, notwithstanding, that these Sermons are 
written more to what the taste is, than with any view to correct of 
improve it; for it would not be easy to point out any author what- 
ever, whose style is more artificial, or whose thoughts, upon the 
whole, are less natural or more wrought. _ But it must also be al- 
lowed, that the merest common-place, in his mode of expression, 
assumes a new form, and drops all its vulgarity. He has nothing 
original but the structure of his periods ; and, as these are managed, 
whatever he says, is always acceptable, because always neat. Take 
from him his tropes, his antitheses, and his points, and you deprive 
him of all his attractions; but while these are left him, and nature 
is abandoned by the lovers of letters, as well as of fashion, and 
while meretricious ornament is preferred to substantial worth, he. 
will not want for admirers. These excerpts {rem his works display 
but little merit in the selection. Many of the beauties they combine, 
however, are pretty, and may be amusing enough, especially to 
juvenile minds, as they generally instil good principles, impress 
virtuous sentiments, and inculcate useful morals. Where the 
publishers met with the portrait here given, we know not, but it is 
so perfectly unlike as hardly to exhibit one correct line of the vene- 
table author’s countenance. 


The Efficacy of Courage in a Good Cause. A Sermon preached in the 
Cathedral Church of St. Paul's, before the Right Honourable the Lord 
Mayor, the Aldermen, Sheriffs, the Common Council of the City of Lon- 
don, the City Officers, the Honourable the Artillery Company, and the 
Temple-bar and St. Pauls District Military Association, on Thursday, 
the 29th day of November, 1798; being the Day appointed .by his Ma- 
jesty, to be observed as a Day of general Thanksgiving to Almighty God, 
Sor the late glorious victory obtained by his Majesty's Ships of W ar, under 
the Command of Rear Admiral Lard Nelson of the Nile, over the French 
Fleet, and for other recent and signal Successes. By Thomas Bowen, 
M. A. Chaplain of Bridewell Hospital, and Minister of Bridewell Pre- 
cinct, Chaplain tothe Right Honourable the Lord Mayor, 13. Rivingtons. 


Notwithstanding the quackery :of the title page, there is not a 
little good sense and honest zeal in this sermon. ‘The preacher's 
quotation from Bishop Burnet, is very appropriate, and, we trust, 
will co-operate with the remarks in the text, to impress the public 
with due caution, in obtaining a peace so ardently desired by all, 
and in our present circumstances, at once so difficult and-equivocal. 


_ 4 Sermon 
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Ai Serston preached at St. John’s, Wakefield, for the Benefit of the Choir of 
the said Church, December 16,1798, published at the Reguest of the 
Congregation. . By the Rev. Samuel Clapham, M.A. Vicar of Great 


Ouseborne, near Knaresbro’. 1s. Rivingtons. 


This discourse is both laudable in the intention, and masterly in 
the execution. 


A Sermon preached at the Abbey Church of St. Peter, Westminster, before 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, on Tuesday, Nov. 29, 1798; being 
the Day appointed for a public Thanksgiving. By John Lord Bishop 
of Chichester. 1s. Robson. 


This Sermon is calculated to impress the audience with national: 
blessing, and national ingratitude : It infers the duty of thanks iving 
both from what we enjoy, and what we hope; and it predicts pe it~ 
as a punishment for our neglect of these unexampled mercies. The 
composition is chaste, the sentiments impressive, the observations 
natural, and the language perspicuous. And, we think it impossible 
to read it without acquiescing in the conclusions which it draws 
from the doctrine in the text, and confirms by an appeal to the 
present phenomena of providence. 


A Sermon delivered in the Church of St. Magnus, London Bridge, Nov. 25, 
and in the Church of Athallows the Great and the Less, Thames-street, 
December 16, 1798; before the Associated Volunteer Companies, in the 
Wards of Bridge, Candlewick, and Dowgate. By William Vincent, 
D.D. Sub-almoner to his Majesty, and Rector of Alhallows- the Great- 
and the Less. 1s. . Cadell and Davis. - Sita 


We never see the dabbler in politics, and the teacher of religion, 
confounded together without pain. The duties of each department 
are sufficiently numerous and important to engross the whole atten-" 
tion of any individual, however distinguished for ability and’industry ; ° 
and all the labours bestowed, by a minister of the gospel, on state? 
affairs, besides improperly secularizing his talents, habits, and’ 
views, is a clear and certain deduction from that use or application 
of them to which he is bred, and for which he is paid. we cannot, 
therefore, but regret to find Dr. Vincent acting a part so foreign to 
a profession of which we have always thought hini an honour; but, 
with all our respect for his virtues, his learning, and his various 
merits, and, -in our opinion, few men, either laic or clerical, have 
more ; and though every thing in this discourse has our highest ap-_ 
probation, as both unexceptionable, pertinent,, and inimitably well 
expressed; yet Dr. Vincent must pardon us, if we think that this minute 
investigation of property, masterly, and, it may be, seasonable.and ap- 
propriate asit is, would have better become any other person, than a- 
servant of him whose kingdom is not of this world, and been delivered. 
with more propriety any where, than from the pulpit?’ 


EBb2 . Comfort, 
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Comfort for the Feeble-minded, in Three Sermons, preached at the City Chapel, 
Grub Street. By John Bradford, A. B. late of Wadham College, Oxford ; 
Minister of the Gospel at the said Chapel. 1s. 6d. W. Treppass. 


The subjects of these three sermons are, The Sin against the Holy 
Ghost; The Perseverance of the Saints; and The Saint not renewed by the 
Doctrine of Repentance; apart from some logomachies in mysticism ; 
and, though the dogmas of the high Calvinistical creed be here de- 
tailed, profusely, inthe most unqualified terms, these discourses 
discover considerable ingenuity, a thorough acquaintance with the 
obsolete scholia of theological schools, great clearness of language, 
and a very fervent desire to be useful. 


The Privileges of Britain; a Sermon reached at the Meeting House in the 
Old Jewry, on Thursday, the 29th of November, 1798; being the Day 
appointed for a general Thanksgiving. By Abraham Rees, D. D. F.R.S. 


ls. -Rodinsons. 


We recommend this elegant and masterly sermon to all who can 
relish a rational and correct statement of the many invaluable bles- 
sings we still enjoy in these lands of our nativity; notwithstanding 
the dreadful war in which we are plunged, the incredible expendi- 
ture to which it subjects us, the notorious profligacy which contami- 
nates all-ranks and degrees of persons among us, and the ungrate- 
ful returns we make to Divine Providence for all its bounties and 
indulgences. 


The great Importance of a Religious Life considered. To which is added 
some Morning and Evening Prayers. By the late W. Melmoth, of Lincoln's 
Inn, Esq. 2s.6d. Vernor and Hood. 


This important and valuable tract, which has been long admired, 
and universally read, by the truly pious of all denominations, is pre- 
sented to the public in this edition, on a paper, and in a letter, be- 
coming the real merit of the work. It is told of the late Dr.-Johnson, 
that when he saw the quarto edition of Hume’s Essays in the book- 
seller’s shops, ‘“« Now,” said he, “ is the so histry of this blasphemer 
exhausted, as he has not another expedient left, for rendering his dog- 
mas acceptable.” And with all the encroachments of infidelity, it 
has not yet, among us at least, monopolized the elegance of the press. 


EDUCATION, AND BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


An Easy, Short, and Systematical Introduction to the English Grammar, for 
the Use of Schools. Second Edition. By N. Wanestroch, L.L.D. 15. 
Boosey. 

This is a very clever epitome of the English grammar, which we 
have perused with much satisfaction. The author has, obviously, 
consulted the best writers on the subject, and, with considerable 
ability and correctness, laid down a system; by which ‘youth may 
easily attain, with grammatical precision, a knowledge of the 
English language. vie 


The 
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The Family Book; or,. Children’s Journal ; containing moral and amusing 

Tales, with instructive Dialogues upon Subjects whith generally occur im 

familiar Society. Translated from the French of Mons. Berquin. 4. 
" Newbery. 


That no good thing can come out of Nazareth, is an old Rabbin- 
nical proverb; but the meaning of it is known to all, and daily ve- 
rified by every one’s experience; and though France, of late years, 
has been rather prolific in articles of a very different quality, we 
are always happy to meet this benevolent Frenchman, who never ap- 
pears without such a dougwet in his hand as cannot fail to render him 
acceptable both to old and young. The present is not the least va- 
luable of his performances; and, his manner is happily accom- 
modated to the infantile capacities, and the experience of his little 
pupils and readers. Prefxed is an engraving, neatly designed, 
from a ludicrous, but no uncommon scene, on the effects of passion, 
and well executed. 


The Elements of the Latin Tongue, with all the Rules in English, for the 


more ready improvement of Youth. By the Rev. Robert Arwistrong. 2s. 
Griffith. 


For very obvious reasons, which the author details in his preface, 
these Elements are in English. We agree with Mr. Armstrong, in 
the adoption of this mode, and doubt not, but it will accelerate the 
progress of youth, in acquiring a ready and correct latinity. His 
object is, in a small compass, to comprise all the excellences of the’ 
various grammars in the latin tongue: and he very fairly thinks him- 
self at liberty, with this view, to take whatever he can find in any 
work for the perfecting of his own. But his two principal exem- 
plars are, the Eton Accidence and the Rudiments of the celebrated 
Ruddiman. Froin these he takes his outline ; and this he has so well 
filled up, that we have not lately met with any initiary performance, 
which promises so much hencfit and satisfaction either to teachers or 


scholars. 


MEDICINE. 


A few general Rules and Instructions, very necessary to be attended to by those 
of both Sexes, who are afflicted with Ruptures. By William Turnbull. A.M. 
Surgeon to the Eastern Dispensary, and the Society for the Relief of the 
ruptured Poor. 2s. Johnson. 


This is a well-digested, a well-writien, and, perhaps it may not 
be too much to say, a better printed manual; and, to speak the 
truth, we think it rather too shewy for the generality of those (the 
ruptured poor) for whose convenience chiefly, it is professedly drawn 
up. This remark is the more pertinent, as the expence of the print- 
ing, we should imagine, must be <lefrayed by the charity. Of the posi- 
tion, that one out of fifteen labours under this cruel malady, we - 
know not what opinion to hazard. It is stated as the result of ex- 
perience, which it would ill-become us to question, but we are “ 
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to admit a fact so mortifying to the pride of our nature, and hostile to 
the comfort of human lite.- We cannot, therefore, but congratulate 
the public on an institution, which so happily provides against this 
dreadful evil. The patronage it has already received, from men of 
the first consequence and distinction in the country, is such an un- 
equivocal tribute to general humanity, as is auspicious, m our opi- 
nions to its suecess. It originates, we understand, with our author, 
and it does honour both to his profession and his feelings. 


Reflections on the Propriety of performing Caesarean Operations ; to which are 
added Observations on Cancers, and Experiments on the supposed Origin 
of the Cow-pox. By W. Simmons, Member of the Corporation of Sui geons, 
in London, and senior Surgeon to the Manchester Infirmary. 2s. 6d. 
Vernor and Hood. 

Here is a display of much ingenuity, and a profusion of ehirurgi- 
cal erudition, on one of the most difficult operations in the obstetric 
art; and, we presume, the various observations suggested on this, 
the cancerous ulcer, in which he seems.to have considerable expe- 
rience, and on the origin of the cow-pox, which he has been at pains 
to investigate, may be very useful in the profession; and to 


- 


all practitioners of physic. 


An Enquiry concerning the History of the Cow=pox, principally with a View" 
to supersede and extinguish the Small-pox. By George Pearson, M.D. 
F. R. 8. Physician to St. George’s Hospital, of the College of Physicians, 
&Fc. 15. Gd. Sohmson. 


This publication is a further proof, were any wanting, of the. 
eagerness and industry with which every object of medical science is 
prosecuted, by this indefatigable author ; but, from the various state- 
ments of Irs numerous correspondents, his own incidental observa- 
tions, and the series of queries for accelerating and regulating a still 
further investigation of the sitbject appended to this Enquiry, every 
opinion, on the subject of an experiment thus imperfect, were 
premature. 


Observations and Experiments on the broad-leaved Willow Bark, illustrated 
with Cases. By W. White, Member of the Corporation of Surgeons, and 
Atothecary to the Bath City Infirmary and Dispensary. 1s. 6d. | Vernor 
and Hood. 


The drifi of this publication is to recommend the broad-leaved’ 
Willow Bark, as asubstitute for Peruvian Bark, in most cases an-. 
swering the same medical purposes as the other. We perfectly 
agree with an observation our author quotes from a former writer 
on this subject. ‘ It seems to be the lot of human nature, to over- 
look the merits of what is easily procured, and costs but little, and 
to be captivated with a commodity which can only be acquired with 
difficulty and expence. Thus we go to the western extremity of: 
South America, fora remedy of diserders, for which we have a better 

at 
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at home, and send annually, out of the kingdom, ‘considerable 
sums of money, to purchase a Bark, when we have a tree, in our 
fields, which offers us one of equal, if not superior virtues, and which 
may be cultivated, almost without trouble or cost.” 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, TRAVELS, &c. 
British Public Characters of 1798. 8v0. ff. 528. 9s. Phillips. 1798. 


We.agree with the editors of this work, that biography, in all 
its forms, is allowed to be the most fascinating and instructive spe- 
cies of literary composition ;” and that contemiporary biography has its 
peculiar advantages; but the principle merit of this-kind of writing, 
is authenticity; and we have had frequent reason to lament, in the 
course of our perusal of this volume, a total want of that essential 
quality. These memoirs are evidently compiled, by various hands, 
from pamphlets, monthly publications, and newspapets. ~The wri- 
ters have, of course, now and then, stumbled upon a few facts ; but 
they have so mingled them -with unauthorized reports, erroneous 
statements, and manufactured anecdote, that their publication may 
be compared with those heterogenous works of fancy, in which truth 
and fiction assist each other to mislead the judgment, and confound 
the recollection of theirreaders. The “ future biographers, there- 
fore, and historians,” who shall rely upon the information contained 
in these volumes, will build on a weak and. rotten foundation, and | 
the downfal of their superstructure must be inevitable. 


The British Nefos, or Youth's Mirror ; being select Lives of illustrious Bri- 

, tons, who have been distinguished by their Virtues, Talents, or remarkable 
Progress in Life: with incidental Reflections. Written purposely for the Use 
of Schools, and carefully adapted to the Situation and Capacities of British 
Youth. By William Mavor, L.L.D. Vicar of Hurley, Berkshire, and 
Chaplain to the Earl of Dumfries. 35. 6d. boards. Phillips. 


The patterns of excellence here placed before the eyes of young 
minds, are all distinguished by such talents and virtues, as every 
parent would wish successfully cultivated by his offspring. The 
vices which here and there darken the picture, only render the lustre 
of the whole the more sufierable, and shade a brilliancy, otherwise 
both offensive and inimitable. We know not, that from the ample cir- 
cle of British biography, a more animating and improving sclection 
could be made. ‘The experience and acquisitions of those who have 
distinguished themselves in almost every public and private walk of 
society, are thus held up, in minute traits, and beautifully coloured 
from nature, both for the entertainment and instruction of the rising 
generation. And no exhibition occurs to our recollection, wherca 

_ greater variety of useful and interesting paintings from life, can be 
seen more readily, and at less expence; or to which the young, of all 
descriptions, may repair witha certainty of receiving more pleasure 
and profit. ‘The dedication and prefatory address, are well written. 
In the latter, the objects, uses, and beauties of biography, are placed 
in a very masterly point of view. 

' « When 
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© When we wish,’ says the Doetor, ‘ to stimulate, or to warn, 
we ought to have recourse to sueh examples as will allure, by their 
practicability, or deter, by theirconsequences. We ought to single 
out those who have been bern under the same government, who 
have enjoyed the same privileges, who have been actuated by the 
same motives, both present and future. A coincidence of original 
situation, hewever remote the end, a conviction that what has a 
the passport to honour or fame, may still serve to open their temples, 
will infallibiy lead the youthful breast to aspire to similar rewards, 
by pursuing the same line of conduct. He who emulates, will thus 
find, in the object of his emulation, an incentive te hope, or an an- 
tidote against despair—a guide in all difficulties—and a silent monitor 
that cannot wound his pride. But biography is not only valuable, as 
an exemple to imitate, but asabeacon to warn. The jal distri. 
bution of fame, must have some effect on the most callous and un- 
principled. . The thought of being handed down to posterity, in 
colours. of infamy, must frequently check the vicious machination, 
and stay the atrocious deed. The love of reputation was implanted 
igi our natures, for the wisest and neblest ends. Few possess that 
unenviable magnanimity. which can render them indifferent to opir 
nion ; or are so sunk in the apatliy of vice, as to feel no melody in 
the sound of deserved applause. To praise desert can scarcely fail 
to be a stimulus to virtuous actions. Those who have benefited; or 
enlightened mankind, should receive commendation with ne nig: 
gardly hand. .The flowers strewed on the grave of merit, is the 
most grateful incense to living worth.. How often has the sight of 
Westminster Abbey inspired the martial enthasiasm, the flame of 
patriotism, or the emulation of genius, in the youthful breast! 
‘There are generous passions in the soul of man, which frequently lie 
dormant, till some exciting cause serves to wake their saacegh fal 
ties, and to give impulse to their native direction.’ 

By thus developing the motives of his undertaking, he élucidates 
its utility. Such an introduction, is a favourable prologue to what 
follows. rey 

We observe, what’ may appear to some a defect in the work, and 
for no reason so much, that the Doctor seems no'where to have ex- 
tn it. The characters here delineated; are-all in ‘one ‘gender. 

Why are the fair sex, who are the soul of all human felicity and 
companionable enjoyments, excluded from this choice party? Young 
men, at least, will not be fond of lavishing much time, or attention, 
on a company where the ladies have no place. For this omission, 
one cause only, in our apprehension, can be reasonably assigned, that 
our author means to complete his plan by a’similar’selectton of fe 
male worthies. If he has such a performance in contemplation, he 
cannot folluw a better model, than what is here laid down. 


POLITICS 
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REA HOLT POLITICS, 

Reflectiots on the Perfectibility of Man; the Sovercignty of the Peoile: In- 
definite Liberty; Perfect Equalit 5 and om the Principles of Sag ited 
Translated from the German of M. Zimmerman, 98 Pages, 8vo, 
stitched. 2s. 6d. Hamilton. 1799. 


*Tothe Reader. The following pages contain a counter-poison 
to certain drugs empirical philosophers have administered; it 1s pre- 
pared by an able physician, and, doubtless, will prove effectual.’ 

Such is the manner in which the editor opens his account current 
with the public. Now, gentle reader of the New London Re- 
. view, we confess ourselves wholly at a loss to determine, whether 
the above reference is made to the anti-bilious powders of Dr. Robert 
Priestley, of Leeds, which are warmly recommended both in the 
first and last leaf of this pamphlet, or whethér we are to find the 
counter-poison in the- sentiinents of .the illustrious Zimmerman, 
The translator, whoever he may be, seems to be, at least, as anxious 
to set off the merits of the fowders we have mentioned, as the fame 
of the original author. 

‘The pamphlet, the. only part of the prescription on which we are 
competent to speak, is not unworthy of the pen of Zimmerman. 
It ably exposes the ridiculous, though ingenious philosophy of Kant, 
the deleterious principles of the French school, and the pitifuk 
policy of Neckar. 


1. Address to the Sovercigns of Europe. 2. ° History of some Great Manda- 
rines. 3. Political Review of the Present and Future State of Europes 

' 4, Energetic Address of Lavater to the French Directory. 5. Curious 
Memorial delivered at Kastadt, by a Jacobin of Hanover. Sold for the 
Encrease of voluntary Contributions, by Richardson, &c.. English, French, 
and German. By Obadiak Prim, one of the Pcojle called Quakers. 


Whether friend Obadiah really devotes the profits of his publica- 
tions to the service of the public, or uses the mask of a broad brim 
to fill his-breeches pocket, is of little consequence to the reader. 
His works denote him to be a good subject ; and we heartily wistr 
him success, though we cannot allow sufficient space to analyze his 
motley pages, which we have strung together, in order “ that pa- 
triotic ladies and gentlemen, booksellers, and respectable shop- 
keepers, may have an opportunity of volunteering their services on 
this occasion.” 


Application of Barruel’s ‘* Memoirs of Jacobinism,” to the Secret Societies of 
Ireland and Great Britain. By the Translator of that Work. 80, 
Is. 6d. Booker. 

The “ Memoirs” of M. ? Abbé Barruel are, by this timé, well known 
te the public. They consist of four volumes, each of which has’ 
been separately published. Till within a few weeks past (when 
the 4th was produced), the work was not completed; but being 
thereby made perfect, it will be daly noticed by us in a future 
number. 
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The translator of the Abbé’s: book, the Honourable Robert 
Clifford, thoroughly convinced of the authenticity of the documents 
on which the «‘ Memoirs”’are founded, and impressed with a sense 
of the ruinous tendency of the plans of illuminism, has here en- 
deavoured to excite the vigilance of his own countrymen, lest they 
should fall into the snares that are laid, by the emissaries of Jaco- 
binism, to entrap them. 

Reasoning by analogy, and taking for his principal groundwork, 
the Reports of the Secret Committees of the English and Irish Par- 
liaments, Mr. Clifford attempts to shew, that the late seditious 
meetings in Great Britain, and the rebellious societies of Ireland, 
were constituted exactly on a similar plan with those by which Ja- 
cobinism, on the continent, has been enabled (almost without re- 
sistance) to overturn thrones and oppress nations. 

Prefixed to this work, we find a sort of analysis of the. Abbé’s 
«* Memoirs,” from which may be gathered the outlines of this sups 
posed conspiracy, 


Substance of Mr. Canning’s Speech in the House of Commons, Tuesday, 
December 11, 1798, on Mr. Tieruey’s Motion, respecting Continenial 
Alliances. 1s. 6d. Wright. 


This speech, when delivered, was very generally reported ta 
have attheaed immoderate laughter from one side of the House, 
and excessive applause from the other. For our part, we discover 
nothing in it to excite either. Its true character is mediocrity. 


The Test of National Wealth and Finances of Great Britain, in December, 
1798. 1s. 6d. White. 


This is a work of calculation; and we think it were happy for the 
public, if they could perfectly acquiesce both in the statement 
and conclusions of the author. But while the instalments of the 
Income tax are in course of payment among the middling class of: 
the community, at least, the poet’s exclamation, notwithstanding all 
that our author states, will not be the less apposite ; 


Oh! who can hold a fire in his hand, 

By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? 

Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite, 

By bare imagination at feast ? 

Or wallow naked in December snow, 

By thinking on fantastic summer’s heat. 
Oh! no, the apprehension of the good, 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worse. 


We learn, however, from this arithmetician by second hand, as 
he gleans his information from an Emigrant, that Mr. Arthur Young’ 
classes, in the scale of celebrity, between Dr, Adam Smith, and Sir 
John Stuart, and probably from himself afterwards, that he is not 
enly a good farmer, but a great politician. 


The 
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The Substance of a Speech, made by Tard Auckland, in the House of Peers, 
on Tuesday the 8th of January, 1799, on the Third Reading of the Bill for 
granting certain Duties ufion Income. 1s. Wi right, 


From this speech, whoever looks for the accustomed ability of 
the noble Speaker, will not be disappointed; and of him, it may 
be truly said, he is never busy but when it is necessary, nor idle wher 
there is any thing of real.importance to do.. This appears to'us one 
of the best pamphlets, produced by the very masterly efforts of 
finance, of which it treats. 


Thoughts upon the State of Lotteries ; recommending the Alteration of. the 
Lattery Scheme; the Adoption of two Annual Lotteries, and the Establishment 
of a funded Lottery. By a young Gentleman. 2s. 6d. Vernor and Hood. 


Though no friends to gambling of any species or description, and 
very incompetent judges of the comparative merits and demerits of 
the schemes here proposed ; we should be happy to see the pooret 
sort of the people under no temptation to dabble in lotteries. We 
hardly know any means which an end so desireable would not sanc- 
tify. And so far as our author’s exertions tend to produce this effect, 
we are much disposed to wish him success. : 


A Measure productive of substantial Benefit to Government, the Country, thé 
Public Funds, and to Bank Stock. Respectfully submitted to the Governors, 
Directors, and Proprietors of the Bank of England. By Simeon Pope. 
Is. 6d. Richardson, 


The measure here proposed and recommended by Mr. Pope, he 
states in these words, Let the Bank of England, under the sanction of Par 
lament, advance to Government this year, the sur of ten millions, at an inte 
rest o four fer cent. and payable in ten instalments, on the security or credit. 
of the Income Tax, for the ensuing year, 1800 ; then to be optional in thé 
Bank Proprietors, to extend, or not, the loan to the year 1801, and so to every, 
succeeding year, as long as the tax shall exist. Of the merit of this very 
complicated measure, we pretend not to speak, but Mr. Pope is 
well entitled to the thanks of his country, for his patriotic inten- 
tions, 


A Letter to the Right Honourable William Pit. is. ‘ Rodinsons. 


This is on the subject of an union between Great Britain and Ireland, 
The author repeats, with more asperty of language than strength of 
argument, the objections that have beegurged, both-within doors and 
without, against this favourite scherfie of the minister. He cons 
cludes by very seriously maintaining, that a total separation of the 
governments of the two countries, would best unite the people, and 

romote the prosperity of both. The Jrish of this conclusion will at 
east not be contested. 
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‘ _THE ARMY... Som naga, 

Under the Patronage of His Royal Highness the Duke of York, Commander 
' im Chief, °c. s €xc. the Officér’s Manual in the Field ; or, A Series of 

Military Plans, representing the ae Operations of a Campaign, 

Translated from the German. 15s. Egerton. al 

This manual is supposed to have been written soon after the peace 
of 1763, when the science of war, under the a genius of 
Frederick the Great, was in its zenith. The following passage from 
‘the preface is all the account necessary, in our opinion, to be given 
of the work. “ It is not offered,” says the translator, “ to the officers 
of the British army, as a complete treatise on the art of war, but ra- 
ther asa series of examples of the principal operations which occur in 
the course of the campaign, shewing the positions and movements of 
troops, under different circumstances. The design of the work is, 
to elucidate and render familiar the various objects of the militar 
profession, by exhibiting detached plans, which comprehend both 
the position of an army, with respect to its enemy; the nature of 
the ground upon which it is to act; the method in which maneu- 
vres, marches, and attacks are to be prepared and executed, and to 
give certain precepts of this difficult science, the rules of which, as 
well as their applications, are almost innumerable.” 


NOVELS. 
The Natural Son; a Novel, in Two Volumes. Translated from the French of 
; Diderot. \220. %s. Longman. 

Julius, the hero of this tale, has been bred by rustics, in a cottage, 
till the age of fourteen. He is then taken from those, whose child 
he had supposed himself, to live with the Marquis D’Offat, by 
whom he is introduced to a state of splendor, and educated as the. 
heir to considerable property. 

He is, however, soon given to understand, that he is of high 
birth, though illegitimate; but, that so profound a mystery en- 
velopes the circumstances of his nativity, that he must never expect 
to learn the secret of who, or where, his mother is; nor even hope to 
find a sister, who, twin-born with him, has been bred in another 

art of the world, under a similar veil of: mystery. 

‘ Though blest with all the advantages that affluence can bestow, 
our hero labours under a constant depression of mind, and has only 
one enjoyment, which he derives from the exercise of an unbounded 
benevolence. 

' At length the Marquis dies, and the unhappy. Julius sets out on a 
journey (without the most slender clue to guide him) in, searchof a 
mother and sister, neither of whom he has ever seen, or even heard. 
described. _ The interesting incidents that befal him in this ex- 
tsaordinary search, form the substance of the work before. us,. and 
are related in letters to his friend Dormeuille. Our limits do not 
permit us to trace his progress; it must suffice to say, that his search 
1S not in vain. : . 

The style of this work denotes the hand of a master; and the 
translation is much better than we are avcustomed to meet with in 
works of this nature. 


We 
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*Wepresume that the original contained a pretty strehespice of the 
modern flimsy philosophy. “ It appéared,” "says the translater; 
“ that an indirect attempt was made to Gverturn one of those moral 
principles; sometimes called prejudices, which it*wouid’be injurious 
to mankind to destroy.” He then goes on to say, that he has thought 
it his duty to obviate every objection which, in a moral point of view; 
might be made to the original work. — * 

» The novel, as it appears to us in its English dress, strongly tends 
to-cherish the best feelings of the human heart; but we think that 
the translator has sometimes relaxed in his vigilanee to detect and 
femove passages favourable to modern philosophism; as for ex- 
ample: «« The more I observe mankind, the more 1 am convinced, 
that in proportion as they d¢fart from tusticity and ignorance, they 
proach corruption and depravity. You will be satisfied of this, sho 
he ever need a friend among the most elevated ranks, whether of 

irth or science.” This undistinguishing reflection on birth and 
education, savours much of the worst tenets of illuminism: Tliere 
is not, pethaps, a sufficient degree of art employed in the cempo~ 
sition of this novel; the reader very easily anticipates, in Lady 
Clermont,. the mother of Julius; and when ye. meet with the nun 
Sophia, we are so thoroughly prepared to find that she is the sister 
of our hero, that horror afterwards attends the perusal of every 
page; and the tale of incest, as it revolts every feeling of nature, 
should certainly have been avoided. But this, undoubtedly, is a fault 
which cannot justly be charged upon the translator; who tells us, 
that, to avoid ail palliation ofa crime, and the better to recommend 
the character of the work to general approbation, he has made some 
alterations, and suppressed certain passages in the three last* sheets. 
To this cause we must probably attribute a degree of abruptnéss 
in the conclusion. 

On-the whole, however, there are few readers who will think a 
leisure hour ill bestowed on the perusal of’ the letters of this Na- 
tural Son. ‘ 
Emily Dundorne ; org The Effects of Early Impressions. A Novel, in Three 

Volumes. By Mrs. Thomson, Autho of “ Excessive Sensibility,” Sc. Ge. 

‘ 12me. 95. Lov. Wdnt f | 

. This novel does not want for character, incident, nor interest ; 
but seems to be incorrectly printed. 


Rash Vows;. or, the Effects of Enthusiasm. A Novel. Translated. from 
the French of Madame de Genlis, In Three-Folumes, 12mo,. 105. Gd. 

. Longman and Rees,’ ir é 
Without a wish to depreciate this work, we must confess, that 
we do not think: it equal té the former productions of*Madaine de 
Genlis, notwithstanding the opinion which the fair duthor seems to 
entertain of it Aerse/f, when she calls it ‘a work which she presumes 
to think is she most moral ‘romance in ‘the language; perhaps the only one - 





“* The /ast three would have been a more, accurate expression. 
We throw out this hint, in. thehope of ‘reforming @ vitious* mode 
of'spsech, much too generally in use. aia 
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‘ that young people, and even those whose education is far advanced, 
‘i may be permitted to read,’ &c.* : ‘2 

The design of it is certainly good, as it shews the dangerous 
an eonsequences of excessive delicacy, and extreme sensibility; and 


“4 a . i. 
nA es teaches, that without wisdom, and consequently without modera- 


tion, sensibility is only a fatal gift; that without the aid of reason, 
even virtue itself, losing its noble character, by deviating from the 


} a mvariable principles which ought to direct its operations, is only 


guided by the most imprudent and violent passions; and: sooner or 

later, falls a victim to terror or despair. 

' - To such of our readers as are acquainted with the writings of 
Madame Genlis, it will be almost unnecessary to say, that the pre- 

a eepts she inculcates are those of wisdom and virtue. in this, as in 


" | her former works, she displays an acquaintance with all the varie- 


ties of the human character, which she happily discriminates. 
. The tale, however, is rather too much dilated; and to those 





alt readers who shall see occasion to agree with us in this opmion, it 


will be n9 relief to find, that the translation abounds in gallicisms. 


BH THE DRAMA. 


Feudal Times; or, The Banquet Gallery ; a Drama, in Two Acts. First. 
represented at the Theatre-Royal, Drury-Lane, on Saturday, Jan. \9th, 
1799. Whitten ay George Colman, the Younger. 8v0. 1s. Gde 








- Cadell and Davies. 799. . 

. “ Hewho hopes to encrease his reputation (if he have any already) 
as a writer, by sketching a mere vehicle for sing-song and shew, is a’” 
blockhead. He who indites an elaborate criticism, on such a vehi-~ 
cle, is a blockhead.”+ And he who reads this drama (as it is called), 
in the expectation of deriving amusement from its contents, will 
find himself a more egregious blockhead than either. 


Andi; a Tragedy, in Five Acts. As now performing at the Theatre, 
in Nes York. To which is added, The Cow-Chace; a ‘Satirical Poem. 
b; Majo André. With the Proceedings of the Court-Martial ; and 

tauthentic Documents concerning him, 8v0. ff. 110. 2s. Ofgilvy and 
Jon. . 1799. 

{ The fate of Major André is alike lamented by Englishmen and 

i Americans.. The latter admired his virtues, and would, perhaps, 

Ht have spared his life, it they had been less alarmed at the defection 

a of Arnold, and less apprehensive of similar treacheries. The exe- 

h cution of André was, in our opinion, an act of folicy only, and xa- 

: tinal dignity was thrown as a make-weight into the scale. Differences, 

} however, upon this point, and upon the measure itself, will not 

f easily be settled. 

ff With respect to the tragedy before us, we may assert, that in this ° 

ti country it is not likely to be much admired: not on account of the 

"hi motives which the writer has ascribed to the Congress, but of the 

' gtoss and wilful partiality of which he has been guilly, at the ex- 














pence of truth, and the character of the unfortunate hero of the 





f: * Dedicatory Epistle. + The autho:’s preface. 
litt drama... 
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drama. He is madej to condérhn -and’ regret the proceeding for 
-which he suffered, in the most express and mortifying terms. 
; * I who dar’d act 
Against my reason, my declar’d opinion 5 
Against my conscience, and a soldier's fame? 
Oft have I said, how fully I despis’d 
All bribery base, all treach’rous trick in war: 
Rather my blood ‘should bathe these hostile shores, 
And have it said “ he dy’d a gallant soldier,” 
Than with my country’s gold encourage treason, 
And thereby purchase gratitude and fame.’ 


This is absurd as well as untrue, and it leaves a stigma on the 
British character, which it does not merit ; for it is notorious, that 
the Major was a volunteer in the transaction, and was Jed into it by 
an honest zeal for his Majesty’s service. These ate the words, with 
which, the day befere his death, he prefaced his. request to Genera} 
Washington, that he might not die on a gibbet. 

«* Buoy’d above the terror of death, dy the consciousness of a life DE= 
VOTED TO HONOURABLE PURSUITS, and stained with NO ACTIO” 
that can give me remorse, Fc.” 

In every other respect we must do the author the justice ‘to say, 
that he has borne honourable testimony to the virtues of this ill-fated 
officer. 

The tragedy is not destitute of interest ; and in the artificial cons 
struction of the drama, we see much to commend; though, per- 


haps, the introduction of fictitious characters and incidents into-2 
play, founded on a striking historical event of so recent a date, is 
a liberty which ought not to be forgiven. 

The composition is very unequal; there are some poetical thoughts 
and images, and, occasionally, a noble burst of passion very suit- 
able to the situations and end of te but to these may be op- 

r 


posed many prosaic passages; and frequent instances of the bathos, 
as well as of slovenly and ungrammatical language. 

The plot is meagre, and the ,versification rugged and uncouth; 
sometimes it is metrically unperfect, and, at others, the lines run 
one into the other, with all the familiarity of prose ; often, both these 
faults occur in the same senttnce, as in the following—speaking of 
man’s frailty, the author observes, 

« His tide of passions struggling still with reason’s 
Fair and favourable gale, and adverse 

Driving his unstable bark upon the 

Rocks of error. Should he sink thus shipwreck’d, 
Sure, it is not virtue’s voice that triumphs 

In his ruin.’ ' 

The Cow-Chace is a poem of humour and ingenuity ;. and the ap- 
pendix appears to contain all the authentic published documents re- 
Jative-to the personal character and melancholy catastrophe of a man, 
whose intrepidity and talents would alone perpetuate the history of 
the American war, if there were no other memorial of a contest so 
FuNOUs to the interests of this country, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
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.MISCELLANEOUS. 


Authentic Memoirs of the Green-Room (for 1799). Containing the Livet of 
all the Performers of the a Drury Lane, Covent-Garden, and 
the Hay-market. 12mo. 1s. Roach. 

We generally suspect either the judgment, or the integrity of an 
author, who himself affixes the epithét of authentic to a multifarious 
work, of which it is morally impossible that any individual can 
vouch for the entire contents. 

We have waded through the pages of this soi-disant authentic 
memoir-monger, and, from our own knowledge, can safely say, that 
it abounds with mis-statements; the criticisms (if it be not profana- 
tion to use the expression) are evidently the offspring of ignorance, 
malignity, prejudice, and-partiality; and the whole pamphlet is.a 
clumsy cobdiqauny compilation below criticism. If a sfecious titles 


Page had not appeared, calculated to delude some of out readers, we 


should have passed over these Memoirs in silent contempt. 
The author’s name is Ourton. 


A Narrative of the Siexure and Confinement of Aun Brookhowse, who was 
assaulted in one of the Streets of London, and carried off by two hired 
Ruffiaus, May 7th, 1798, and detained im close Confinement till Aug. 25 

_ Selawing, as related by herself. Writen bya Friend. \5. Gd. Johnson. 
This is a well written narration, and the incidents are not il} 

eenceived. As a fiction, or novel at least, it might pass; but as 

an invention to cover. intrigue, the veil is toothin. The tale, thus 
vamped. up, may be amusing enough, but we have reason to think 
it, trom beginning to end, utterly. void of truth. 


Beauties of Sturm, ia Lessons on the Works of God and of his Providence. 
Rendered. familiar to the Capacities of Youth. By Eliza Andrews, 
Author of Allegorical Miniatures, the Brothers, &¥c. 3s. Darton and 
Harvey. : 


Few things oecur to our observation, at home or abroad, in fields 
under cultivation, or uncultivated, in all the aspects of the most 
refined society, and the barbarism of savage nations, in Heaven 
above, or the, earth beneath, in sea or land, by night or day, alone, 
of in Company; which are not here very properly employed, asa 
key to the knowledge and love of God, and of providence. The 
original work from twhich it is compressed, is off established cele- 
brity in the religious world ; and so far from superseding the neces- 
sity of this, abridgment, may derive advantage from its circula- 
tion. Wemust, however, intimate, that by an odd phraseology im 
the title-page, works of God and of his providence, the reader is led to 
consider ¢wo avenues where there is but one, and that God and his 
providence were separately employed. We recommend the work 
especially: to the young, since it 4s well adapted to their ca-- 
pacities, affords them abundant variety both of innocent plea- 
sure, and useful knowledge. ‘Lhe frontispiece is very beautiful and 
expressive, 5S: } 

A Dictionary - 
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vt Dictionary of Quotations in most frequent Use, taken from the Greek, 
Latin, French, Spanish, and Italian Languages. Tramslated into Eng+ 
lish, with Illustrations, Historical and Idiomatic. The 2d. Edition. 
" Revised, and very considerably Enlarged. ‘ 
We learn from this work, that No: 137 of the World, though 
ublished of the 14th of “August, 1755, was the production of Sir 
Richard Steele. The author states, that it has cost him very great 
labour to accommodate the public with this dictionary, which we 
fear will tend more to increase the number of pedants, than to 
promote the interests of true learning. 


The Reader, or Reciter : by the assistance of which any Person may teach 
himself ‘to read or recite English Prose. with the utmost Elegance and 
Effect. To which are added, Instructions for reading Plays: On a 
Plan never before attempted, 186 Pages. 800. 35. 6d. Boardsi 
Cadell and Davies, 1799. 


_ We took up this little volume with considerable expectation of 
finding eitlier novelty or instruétion.- Afier all that Sheridan and 
Walker have performed, it must be allowed, we are a nation more 
distinguished for writing well, than for reading or speaking with 
grace and propriety. “The field, therefore, was still open for other 
adventurers, to try their talents in, and to reap laurels from their 
success. Every well-meant attempt certainly deserves praise, and it 
would be invidious to deny it to the present; but it is an imperious 
duty we owe to the public, to confess, that we find nothing new in 
the rules or the selections. If the “plan has never been attempted 
before,” it was only because common sense was supposed to be ante- 
cedent to writing or printing, and has continued:concurrent with it. 
Every precept'for reading or reciting, which this author lays down, 
is a truism which’sense and reason have established ever since they 
were given to men. Shakspeare; in his short advice to the players, 
furnishes more instruction, in our opinion, : than this whole volume. 
It consists, however, of some beautiful favourite pieces, which nevér 
can be read without interest and advantage ; and the intersperscd 
directions for giving them full effect, can do no harm; and will 
serve as useful monitors to the heedless and the idle. 


Observations on the intended Tunnel beneath the River Thames, shewing the 
many, Defects in the present State of that Projection. By Charles Clarke, 
F.S. A. 


Here is a vast profusion of critical literature, on a very intricate 
subject. Two great men are at variance, not on high matters, but mat- 
ters even beneath. the waters under the earth. In this abstracted profun- 
dity, let the mighty champions adjust the circumstances of the com- 
bat, and fight it out at leisure. It is not for pigmies to witness the 
battles of the giants. ‘ 


Etudes de la Natures Abrégé des CBitores de Jacques Henri Bernardin de 
Saint Pierre. Chez Vernor and Hood. 12mo. 4s. bound. 

This is an abridgment, made with'a consitlerable degree of judg- 

tment, from one of the most justly celebrated productions of the 
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present day. Td parehts, guardiuiis, and instrictors of youtip person’ 
we Cannot too strongly recoiiimerid its adoption, as‘a work admirabl 
calculated ‘to ‘ekpand the faculties, and inspite just ideas of ‘God 
and nature. 
sit ‘POETRY. 
The Passions ‘tatight by Trith; an Allegovical ‘Porm. By Thomas Beck, 
Minister of te Goypel, ‘Brory Street, St. Mary-Ate, Emdon..\s.  Chafeman. 
_. We would have this author to indérstand, that the “ ftstiidousness 
of the critic” could have no reality, but for the nonsense Which, un- 
fortunately for him, comes but “too oftén ifnder his cogtiizdnce. We 
assute him, notwithstanding, that He has little-to ¢pprehend:from wen 
of real genius, who have all a mutual feeling for each other; and; ‘he 
cannot but know, that men of piety, for the most part, ate akin 
to the ‘same family ;. so that Mr. Beck has-fallen among. his. friends, 
and none, we hope, who will give other thanva friendly account, of 
him, ‘But we appeal ‘to Mr. Beck’s own good sense, whether the 
following liries have not more the appearance of a burlétta, than a 
serious. poem :— 
} ‘How! or whither shall Ifly? - - 
_ Fear exclaim’d with piercing eye: 
All within—is stubborn sin ; 
All around—are pits profound ; 
All behind—I vengeance find ; 
All to come—is dteadful dodm-; 
All above—is slighted love ; 
All beneath—is efdless death! 
I must, and-yet, 1 dare not die,’ 


* Thorns and briers, ‘Tempests howling, 
Floods and fires, | Lions rowling, 

Fears and cares, Bitter losses, 

Traps and snares, Heavy crosses, &c. 8c.’ 


Eternity. A Poem. Addressed to Freethinkers atid Philosophical Christians, 


by John Jamieson, D.D. FF. A. 8,8. 18. Vernor atd Hood. 


To all the arguments by whith the impéftant matters ‘ih this Poem 
are discussed, we heartily agree. "Weagrec,’also, in'stigmatizing in- 
fidels as fools and madmen, who, by their dogmas and nonsense, 
justly forfeit the confidence of society. On ail these, and all thie 
variety of topics they suggest, we Conceive itnot impossible fo'tifter 
a.profusion of fine thoughts in a torrent of bold expressive langudge. 
But, before we perused this Poem, it ‘téally néver occurred ‘to'us, 
that so much decent prose could be metamorphosed ‘into such ‘indif- 
ferent versé, or that a subjéct so‘susceptible of vivacity, could ‘be 
frcated, at so considerable length, with ani apathy, which’ respect for 
the author only prevents dur calling by its right name,-dillness. And 
we cannot but lament, that Dr. Jamieson, who, ‘as fah‘advocate for 
truths of high iniportanée, thas.acquired considerable eredit, should 
thus wantonly stake ‘it on'the' equivocal cast of succeeding in a spe- 
cies of composition, to the practice of which he is, evidently pot 
accustomed. 
. The design is hére, however, so benévolent, that it ouglit to 
apologize for the execution. It aimis at‘no less than to aap 
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giddy generation to the thoughts of an approaching futurity. We 


are both earnest and sincere in beste Mo the purpose may be ef 

fectually answered, though we fear the means will scarcely prove 

adequate to, the end proposed, 

The Crisis; or, the British Muse to the British Minister and Nation. By the 
Author of Indian Antiquities. 4to. 2s, 6d. Faulder, 1798. 


Many celebrated politicians have maintained, that this country 
and France should wage perpetual war with each other; and Mr.’ 
Mautice, adverting to the deep-rooted animosity that has so long 
subsisted between the two countries, which recent events, he 
states, have proved to be unextinguishable, is partly of the same. 
opinion. The present poem, however, is written under that con- 
viction: and be the principle right or wrong, wé must admire the 
steady loyalty, the patriotic zeal, and the poctic energy which dis- 
tinguish this admirable Address to. the British. Nation. 

» After some very handsome compliments to Mr. Pitt, the author 
briefly states the enormities of the French, particularly during the 
tyranny of Roberspierre, and the humiliating condition of the peo- 
ple who have listened to their treacherous promises: he next refers 
to the battles of Cressy, Poictiers, and Agincourt, and takes a re- 
view of the characters and exploits of the British naval comman- 
ders, from the immortal Howard, down to Lord Duncan*.. He 
concludes with some animated lines, in commendation of the mar- 
tial ardour and preparations manifested by all ranks of people 
throughout the kingdom. 

In nature’s cause 
Th’ avenging sword insulted Britain draws : 
See her bright ensigns blaze from shore to shore, 
See her bold offspring round those ensigns pour ; 
Her ancient NoBL&s warm with all the fires 
That burn’d at Cressy in their daring sires ; 
Her valiant Knicuts, whose streaming banner shew 
Their blazon’d triumphs o’er the haughty foe ; 
Her gen’rous MERCHANTS, fam’d through ev’ry clime, 
Of spotless faith and dauntless soul sublime !. 
Whose flags, through many a distant: sea unfurl’d, 
Uphold the commerce of the ravag’d wortd ; 
In social bands remotest nations join, 
Chill’d at the pole, or scorch’d beneath the line ; 
Patriots to virtue dear, for freedom bold, 
Who nonour still their proudest TREASURE hold ; 
Her peasants glowing with a Briton’s zeal, | 
Whose loyal arts are-oak, whose sinews steels, 
All ranks, all ages, feel the high alarms, 
At glory’s call, impatient rush to arms: 
Ardent to meet a foe their souls disdain, 
Conqu’rors on shore, and sov’reigns on the main. 

The poem is inscribed, with great propriety, to the noblemen and 
gentlemen ofthe London and Westminster light horse volunteer troop. 





* The poem was written and published- previous to the daztle of 


the Nile, 3 
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FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


‘TO those disadvantages, which the present war naturally imposes, to restrain 
the wonted convenience “ind celerity of our literary correspondence with the 
continent, the inclemency of the season has, for a number of weeks, added 
athers, in that intense frost which shut up the river Elbe from navigation, and 
in a subsequent prevalence of westerly winds, that, for a time, opposed the ar- 
rival of ships, from the coast of Germany, ‘upon that of England. Our infor- 
mation concerning the progress of science and literature on the continent, there- 
fore, though not, as we should hope, less ample and recent than that of our 
competitors, is, however, for the moment, somewhat less complete than that 
which we hope to be able to present, in our future course of publication. , 

” Ecclesiastical pre-eminence, and superior excellence in those fine arts which,’ 
With the designs of taste and genius, combine a delicate mechanical execution, 
had, till lately, preserved to ItaLy, and especially to Rome, some faint re- 
mains of their ancient illumination and grandeur. The career of French in- 
Yasion, with a violation scarcely less fatal than that of the Goths, with a pillaging 
avarice of taste, by which taste is, for ever, dishonoured; has robbed Rome of 
its most precious monuments of ancient art, in order to set these up, as trophies 
at Paris, has overthrown, and perhaps irreparably shattered the before tottering 
Colossus of the papal hierarchy. Inconsequence of these events, the exertions 
of science an literature, have, in Italy, experienced a temporary pause. An 
ostentation is made of new names, in connexion with education, art, and phi- 
losophy. But, the real progress of knowledge, and of all improvement, is ma- 
terially interrupted. Yet, the cities of Rome, Bologna, Padua, Milan, Florence, 
Genoa, even Naples, cannot long remain, without adding new discoveries to 
the truths of philosophy, and many new publications to the mass of books. 

At Venice, a Signior Fustnzen has recently published a work, the object of 
which is to shew, that the refraction of light depends, not on the laws af 
the. Newtonian attraction, but on the resistance of the refringent media. ; 

At Paris, and throughout France, the quantity of scientific research, and 
of literary publication, is now small, in comparison with what it was, for 
2 number of years before the revolutiop. But, in such a country, and where 
men of letters have gained such an ascendéncy, it cannot! be but that much 
must still be done, in literature. The celebrated printer Didot has, in an edi- 
tion of Vircit, elegantly imitated the invéntion of W1irL1Am GepD, an in- 
genious goldsmith, who flourished at Edinburgh, about the middle of the present 
century, It occurred to Ged, that, for the printing of all books, of which very 
many copies were wanted, it might be better to use an engraven, or rather a cast, 
plate for every different page, than to employ the common moveable types. 
An edition of SatLust, copies of which we have seen, was printed by Ged as 
a specimen of his invention. . A printer of such eminence, and so much typo- 
graphical curiosity, as Didot, could not be astranger to the work of Ged. It is 
tried again, distinguished by a new name (sterestypes), produced to the world, 
as a2 recent contrivance of French and republican genius. This Vircit of 
Didet is said to be a mastcr-piece of typographical elegance and cotrectness. 
We should be glad to see a copy of it, which might enable us to judge for our- 
selves. If there can be found artists sufficiently skilful and accurate, and if 
platina, or some metallic mixture, little destructible by friction, might be 
adopted in the composition of the plates; we doubt not but this mode of print- 
ing may be usefully employed, in multiplying copies of those books for which 
there is a great and permanent demand. In their hopes of oriental conquest, 
the French have, lately, paid great attention to the study of the living /anguages 
of the East. A winter-course of instruction in, the Persian, the Arabic, the 
Turkish, - the Armenian tongues, was, in the beginning of December last, 
eommenced, by a different professor for each of these different languages, at 


that which is called thé National Library, in Paris. Gatvant, an Italian phi- 
Josopher, some time since, accidentally discovered the ‘nervous system of the 
ariimal body to’ be subject to an influence operating upon it, through metallic 
media, which has some, resemblance to the action of the electrical fluid. That 
influence has.been, from _its discoverer, denominated Ga/vanism. — Dr. Fowler, 
then studying at Edinburgh, made, almost at the same time as Ge/vani, some 
Curious experiments upon this interesting and curious subject in physiology. ot 

as 
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fias since attracted, still more extensively, the notice of philosophers, through- 
out Europe. M.-Humboldt, an ingenious German, has made some celebrated 
experiments ppon Galvanism. One of the most valuable recent Parisian pub- 
lications, is an Account of a Series of Experiments upon Galvanism, which have been 
lately performed by a committee of the national Institute of France, under the 
appointment of that body. These experiments appear to have been conducted 
With great accuracy, and with much analytical skill. They proved Galvanism 
to be, at least, specifically different from electricity; demonstrated it to be ca- 
pable of acting on the nerves only; shewed carbonaceous matters, water, and 
thqistened substances to be adapted, as well as metals, to convey the Galvanic 
influence; ascertained, that the susceptibility of Galvanism, in the animal 
nerve, is liable to be exhausted by long action upon it, but is renewed by rest; 
and discovered varions other facts concerning this peculiar division of the phe- 
nomena of nature, which we regret that we cannot here detail. We doubt 
not but, in the farther prosecution of these enquiries, a good deal of new light 
may be thrown on the laws of the anima] economy. If any thing be particularly 
commendable in the present literary exertions of the French, it is, perhaps, the. 
care with which they study to provide simple and correct elementary books, for 
the instruction of youth. Of this class is a new Elementary Bock of Arithmeticg 
a posthumous work of Condorcet, which is praised as exhibiting a happy cpmbi- 
nation of the principles of logic with those of arithmetic. How disgraceful 
is it to Britain, that we possess no series of books for the early education ‘of 
youth, of which the merits can be compared with those of the Delphini classics 
of monarchical France,-of the new books which have been published for the 
purpose of teaching the principles of science, taste, and erudition, under the 
auspices of the French republic. Mineralogy, of which it is the business to ac- 
quaint us with the nature, the relations, and the differences of all fossil bodies, 
accomplishes this by explaining the chemical composition of these bodies, or by 
describing their mechanical structure, and their exterior appearances. Cronstedt, 
Wallerius, Schmeisser, are the most useful books of descriftive mineralogy, 
which are commonly in our hands, in England. Kirwan has been, of all the 
chemical mineralogists of the present time, the most laborious, and the most suc- 
cessful. D’ubenton of Paris, gave, a number of years since, a new descrifitive 
arrangement of fossils, in which he seemed to have attained a wonderful ex- 
actitude of physical description. But, every prior descriptive mincralogist is 
confessed to have been outdone by the ingenious Werner of Germany. 
Kirwan, in the last edition of his Elements of Mineralogy, a book in which the 
luminous simplicity of order is strikingly wanting, has not disdained to associate 
the descriptions of Werner with his own chemical characters. An Analytical 
Arrangement of Fossils, upon the principles of Werner, has been recently pub- 
lished at Paris, by H. StRuvE, in one small volume, octavo. 

The present attention of the French to agriculture, which has its origin in the 
imitation of what has been lately done in Britain, has produced a new work, 
under the title of the « Farmer's Meteorclogy,”” on which very high praises have 
been bestowed. It explains the relations between metcorology and the ceco- 
nomy of agriculture; describes the structure, the theory, and the uses of the 
most important meteorological instruments; relates all those indications con- 
cerning the changes of the weather, which are to be discerned in the varying 
appearances of the sun, the moon, the sea, of animals, and of things inani- 
mate. The facts and maxims of this small work, are the results of twenty years 
observation: We should like to see such a manual as this provided for the use of 
the British farmer.’ We have great pleasure in announcing, that a French trans. 
dation of the valuable Essays of Count Rumrorp, the performance of a French 
gentleman, resident in Munich, is about to be published by Manger, a book- 
seller in Geneva, and by Fuchs. Though we cannot give our assent to all those 
opinions which are, in these essays, assumed as principles; though we belicve, 
that the author’s doctrine of the incapacity of water to conduct heat, is founded 
upon inaccurate and mistaken experiments, and is contradicted by some irre- 
sistible and universally acknowledged facts; although. we think, that he, in 
some instances, seems not unwilling to claim the praise of novelty to things 
which were, before, well known, and to invest trifies with an air of im- 
portance: Yet, regarding Count Rumfard, as, among poliucians and a 
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phers, one of the best benefactors of society; and considering his. essays te he 
singularly, rich in happy applications of the truths ef philosophy. to the practice 
of common life; we cannot but rejoice, that their sphere. of utility is about to. 
be so extensively enlarged, by this translation of them into one.of the most ge- 
nerally prevalent languages in Europe, The valuable work, of that eminenr 
surgeon, Desautt, upon Discases affecting the Urinary. Passage, has been lately 
republished at Payis, in an enlarged.edition, by. Xay, BicHat, one of his 
pupils. The Flora of Mount AtLAs, by Desronvaines, is now in a course, of, 
publication, in numbers, at Paris: It adds a variety of new. species. to. those. 
which Botany had, before, numbered and described, in the vegetable kingdom, 
On the Parisian theatres, several new pieces of comedygspAntomime, and farce, 
have been recently produced with considerable success, The Uncle serving-mar 
to his Nefphew,—Fair Isabel walking in her Sleefy—Harlequin, a/l along,—and the 
New Magazine of the Moderns, are the most, remarkable of these, The last, in, 
particular, seems te have been very happily adapted to. fix the, attention, and 
© excite the merriment, of a theatrical audience: : 

Geran literature still continues to be cultivated by the manufacturing an 
ttading undertakings of a multitude of dcctsel/ers,—by. the toils of a legion of 
hackney-authorss—by the deep laborious erudition; and the indefatigable experi-, 
rhent-making science of many a company of Professoxs, Physicians, and Theol- 
gians,*-by the discoveries, and effusions of not a few persons of divine genius, by. 
whom the empire of philosophy has been destined to be enlarged, or more sub- 
Time ideas of the. powers of eloquence and poesy to be communicated to man- 
kind. Vienna, Berlin, Leipsic, Hamburgh, Gottingen, Iena, Frankfort, Weima, 
are so many of the principal scenes of German publication. Magazines, Teviews, 
dictionaries, translations, novels, transactions of academies, new editions of the 
Greek and Roman classics, plays and poems, voyages and travels, are the forms 
of composition in which German literature chiefly delights. To. such a degree 
does the taste for the science and literature of France now prevail in Germany, 
that several German men of letters have been, stationed in Paris for the purpose 
of furnishing, by frequent epistolary. correspondence, materials for a periodical 
‘work, concerning al! that is interesting in the science, literature, politics, and 
manners of France, which is devoted to the gratification of German curigsity, 
At Vienna, it has been found necessary, to check the passion for whatever \s 
Gallican, by prohibiting, from time to time, a number of those publications, 
whether foreign or domestic, in which French principles appear to be dange- 
sously inculeated.. Among these are, a ‘ Guide to Critical Stu in the Fine Arts, 
with a Plan for raising these Arts to a flourishing Condition ia France, and an 
Account of the new Acquisitions with which the Parisian Museums have been 
enriched by the War of Liberty,” originally written in. Italian by Citizen M1- 
L1zra; translated into French, and considerably augmented, by Gencral Po- 
mereuil ; * Biographical Memairs of Suicides, by J. H. Pott;’? “ dn Explanation 
of Dreams and Visions of the Night 3’ “ An Historical and Poljtical Memair concernin 
the true Interests of France and of the Order of Malta; “The Monk, 2 Comedy ;” 
* Memoirs of the French Revolution, by the Marquis Bovirre, &c.”” An elegant, 
euridite, and ingenious Essaf om the Princifles and History of the Art of Working ix 
Mosaics, has been recently published by Professor Guriitt, of Kloster Bergen, 
in the Prussian dominions. He explains the modes of working in Masaics with 
ston€s, in enamel, by the formation of flat surfaces, ar in relief. He traces the 
origin of the art among the people of the East, its introduction among the 
Greeks, its imitation among the Romans, its fashionable prevalence at Constan- 
tinople, and its restoration in Italy; in the thirteenth century, by Andrew Tassi, 
who learned the art of Apollonius, a Greek, and executed the Mosaics in the 
church of St. Mark, at Venice. The author then enters into some detail of 
the history of the most eminent artists who have wrought in this art; and men- 
tions the most remarkable pieces of Mosaic, which have been preserved to us 
zmong the relics of antiquity. A new and elaborate edition of the works of 
Xenoruon, has been recently published in Germany, by a learned critic of the 
name of WEISsKE. 

In Swepen, the disciples of Linnaws and of Bergman stili continue to culti- 
vate, with diligence and success, the sciences in whieh these great men_attained 
such eminent distinction. French literature, too, as well as that ef Germany, 
and that of England, predominate powerfully among the Swedes. ‘The Elements 
of Citmistry, by Fourcroy, have becn, not long since; translated — bed 
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Sivedich tenguage: Indeed, the events -of the preserit war, Raving Sweden 
and the neighbouring kingdpms‘to cultivate ¢lie arts Of peace, ‘While the middle 
ntid’thesduthiern parts ‘of Eutope have beén-distracted tnd ravaged by all ‘the 
horrdts Of military convulsion -and devastation, caninSt but cuntribute to ‘make 
the progress of all the drts'of literature and'réfinément more considerable than 
in almost any former period. 

In Denmark, literatute and science still’continue to advance with a progress 
Héarly similar'to'that Which distinguishes them in Sweden. All the most cele- 
brated ‘publications of ‘Germatiy, Fran¢ée, “ind Britain, are Still ‘read among the 
Danes.. The Chemistry of Fourcroy has heen honoured by traitslation into ‘thé 
Danish language. Nrestir, the dnly survivor‘sf that compatiy-of ‘science and 
€rudition, Who were, nearly forty yedts since, ‘seit ‘out from Detimark, ‘to 62 
plore the state of ‘nature ahd Htiman ‘society in the East, still ives, and Enjoys 
the ‘réputdtion ‘of his ‘travels, arid of his ‘Own iiddest, intelligetit, und wecurate 
nocount “Of thém. His son, who has Been ‘appointed librarian to. the King of 
Denimark, is now ‘in ‘Britain; is a worthy, ‘ingeniots, aud tearnéd ‘man; and, 
being ‘very much Master of ‘the English lingnage, twill, very probablyy be in- 
duced to give ‘to ‘the British public; a Complete’ translatidn Of ‘his father’s vat 
luable ‘Work. 

An‘unhappy jéalotisy of the revolutionary spirit of literature, thas excited ‘the 
Préseht Efnperor of Russra to prohibit the importation -df‘alinost all foreign lite 
rary prodictiotis ifito his dominions. But, the traffic-of literature is notiricapablé 
To’aVail itself Of ‘the “Artifices of ‘smuggling : ‘Already ‘is the Rusi##n tongue con? 
siderably Enriclied ‘with translations from the Gériman, French, and English, 2s 
Wells with original compositions: The schools atid adademies ‘have not betin 
‘suppresséd ; “dnd ‘the ‘diffusion of the literary arts‘in Rtiésia miist, thefefGte, ‘ne- 
Céssarily, contintic to Zo dn: ‘THe wealth, the populatidn, ‘the industry'of Russia, 
‘and, with these, its knhowlédge, ‘have’béen, for soihe time, in a rapid: progress ‘of 
Suginéntition: Néris it péssibte, that:in the respect 6f ‘knowledge, this pro+ 
gress should be soon reverted. We may, therefore, expect, with confidence, 
‘that, though Russia do hot, for the preésetit, furnith much to ‘be ‘commemorated 
in these ‘pages : it will not fail, Hereafter, to add a variety of ‘precious materials 
‘to all the libraries of Eardfe. ; 

Ta spite of fie Mahditietdn ‘institutions, ‘literature-and-knowleédge have been 
considerably advanced, and diffused in ‘the provinces of the Turxtsx empire, 
‘Guiting the Course of the presénrcentury. The transcribers of ‘books, ’multiply 
those which are the most generally read, with great diligence, in all the con- 
sidérable Cities ‘of ‘tte empire. The Uvlemats, or doctors Of “the law, com- 
ipose the “énlighténed and [iterary class of the community; ate all skilled 
Th the “arts 6f teading and writing; dre ‘masters of whateVér erudition and 
science are necessary to the teachers’of religion, and the distributors of jus-- 
tice. The Maronites-had, once,'dn establishment for the printing of books 
iu-the-Arabic-language. Many printed books in the Arabic, arc imported into 
Turkey, out of Europe. The Greeks have, in the isle of Patmos, a scminary 
for the education of their. priests: They are not without the means of ‘printing : 
‘They import printed beoks from Europe: They still delight in the poetry of 
‘Homer, ‘and the’ philosophy of Aristotle; besides, almost all the European nations 
have frequent intercourse with the subjects of the Turkish empire, and are Con- 
tinually introducing, among these, new portions of the civility and illuminauon 
of Western Europe. The French, in their attempts to atchieve the conquest of 
Egypt, have already formed, in that country, what they call, with Gallic and 
Republican affectation, a NATIONAL INSTITUTE. 
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In consequence of the letter of M. Van Braam, we have considerably 
shortened our concluding Remarks on the Translation of his work, published by 
Mr. Phillips. 

“A Frrenp TO our UNDERTAKING,” and not the reviewer of Count 


Benyowsky, is mistaken, “ far the charatter of Francis Moor, in The Robbers, was 
‘ cerlainy 
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certainly” not “that which he meant to refer to,” but simply the character of 
the Moor, in the tragedy of Fieico, as is stated. ; 

Were we conscious of any unjust severity towards Mr. Coleridge, we would 
willingly retract our censure; but we see no.reason whatever to alter our 
opinion, from what is advanced by our correspondent; who, if he can discover 
mone but an “ accidenta? resemblance’ between the passage from Agonistes and the 
lines quoted from Mr. Coleridge, must, (he will pardon us) be blinded by those 
partiahities, which, whatever may be due to friendship, should never be suffered 
to bias the sentiments of the critic, and supersede his “ regard to the interests of 
trath and justice.” : 

We communicated the enquiry of L. S. to the reviewer of Mr. Price’s Essay 

on the Picturesque, who thus assigns his reasons for retaining the sign of the 
elision, instead of the vowel, in the final syllable of the participle passive :— 
_ © Our orthography should create no unnecessary difficulties to those who are 
to learn our pronunciation. This would be true, if that pronunciation were as 
simple as it is anomalous and complex. But, such as-it is, we are under a 
strong additional duty not to multiply these embarrassments. Now, would a 
foreigner any way imagine, that a vowel, followed-by a consonant in the final 
syllable of a participle, did not indicate a syllable to be distinctly pronounced } 
Formerly it was distinctly pronounced: and then the spelling was strictly proper 
and necessary, which expressed it. When it.cedsed, about the latter end of 
the last, century, to be pronounced, otherwise than in the solemn reading of 
the Liturgy and of Scrijture, it was then the practice of elegant and correct 
writers to omit the vowel which had become silent, and to mark the elision. 
But now, when there appear some symptoms as if the pronunciation would be 
clipt, even in the solemn services of religion, the sign of an abbreviated pro- 
nunciation is discarded, even in our common writing, and printed publications 
in general; and no difference is made between the spelling of afprov’d, where 
the e is silent, and admitted, or freceded, where it is pronounc’d. The ¢ is in 
all alike. 

‘ This has stolen in, probably, within these ten or twelve years. Not, I be- 
Neve, by the intention of any individual author: but, probably, as printing in- 
creases, to save some trouble to the printer: for, with regard to typographical 
beauty, this mark of elision no more injur’d it, than the comma, or other signs 
of punctuation. One very acute and powerful writer, Mr. Gopw1n,. has lately 
spoken of this practice with approbation; but I wish to see some reason which 
recommends it. 

* If we chose to innovate, it has been well observed, that we should have 
done better by restoring the vowel where it is merely syncopated, and not 
elided—thus, we do not pronounce—thunconquerable—why then wtfite and 
print—Th’ unconquerable—in this verse : 


The unconquerable mind and freedom’s holy flame. 
If, like Mitton, and the Italians, we were to print the vowel with the mark 
of syncopation after it, thus— 
The? unconquerable mind and freedom's holy flame, 
It would be seen that the e was not absorb’d, but only pronounc’d quick and 
faintly; two syllables in the time of one. 


ERRATA in No, I. 
Page 14, line 13—for Casi, read SUS EpTisive 
Ib. line 14—for Tyeziny, read Pugainy. 
Page 16, line 6 from bottom—dcle KA AO. 
Page 54, lines 3 and 5—for antiquige and verbiays, read antiquity and verbiageg 
Ib. line 21—for sclidiis, read solidis. 
Page 55, line 6—for euclitic, read enclitic. - 
Page 96, line 19—read “ best collection of anecdotes we ever perused,” 
Ib. line 20, dele the word “we.” 
Page. 102, line 7 from bottom—for monkies, read monks. 
Page 104, line 25—for biographical, read bibliographical, 
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